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Aotes. 
THE ORIGIN OF SMITHFIELD CATTLE- 
MARKET. 

The following “Orders in Council” (which I 
met with quite accidentally while searching for 
other matters), show conclusively that the Cattle 
Market in Smithfield was not established from 
“time immemorial,” as was asserted by the op- 
ponents to its removal to Islington a few years 
since. It appears, from these documents : — 

lst. That the Cattle Market was not held in 
Smithfield till the year 1631. 

2nd. That it was established there “ against all 
warraut of law, or intention of any particular 
charter”. . . “ by a combination of the Butchers 
of London.” 

3rd. That the market had, theretofore, been held 
at Chipping- Barnet. 

4th. That a quo warranto was directed to be 
issued in the King’s Bench against the Charter of 
the Butchers’ Company. 

5th. That four Craieteien, Justices of the 
Peace for the County of Middlesex, were appointed 
“to take the same into serious consideration” .. . 
“and to find out the best and readiest means to be 
applied for remedy of the said abuses.” 

6th. That the Act of Incorporation of the 
Butchers’ Company ordered, 11th July, 1637, was 
rescinded on the 3lst March, 1639. 
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“ ORDERS IN COUNCIL, IN RELATION TO SMITHFIELD 


CATTLE MARKET. 


| © At Whytehall, the 16" of February, 1630-1. 


“ Whereas, it hath beene lately represented to the 
Board, as well by the Peticion of the Inhabitants of Chip- 
ping Barnett, in the County of Hertford, as by Complaint 
otherwise on the behalfe of divers Counties northward, 
lying upon that Roade, consisting cheefely of grazeing 
and feedeing of Cattell, that they being heretofore accus- 
tomed to bring theire Cattell noe further then to the usuall 
Munday Markett at Barnett, where by reason that the 
London Butchers and Forraignors resorting thither to 
buye, had equall Priveledges and Imunities, they made 
theire Marketts at such rates as were reasonable and in- 
different betweene Buyer and Seller. That now by sup- 
pression of the said Markett (wrought by the Combin- 
acion of the Butchers of London) in erecting a new 


| Munday Markett at West Smythfield, and by the said 


Butchers becomeing graziers themselves in hyreing all 
the best Marshes and feedeing grounds within five myles 
or more distant from London, wherby they are able to 
supply the Markett themselves, and by confederacie to 
raise or beate downe the same at theire pleasure, and to 
make all Forraignors to sell as they list. That by this 
means, as well noble men, Gent., and others of the said 
Counties Northward (whose lands consist cheefely in 
grazeing and feedeing Cattell as aforesaid), as the said 
towne of Barnett in particular, sustained much prejudice 
and damage in theire Estates. And, therefore, were 
humble Suitors to the Board for some course to be taken 
for Redresse and remeadie therof. 

“ Theire Lordshipps, after mature advise and delibera- 


| cion had therupon, being well inclyned to restore and 


uphold the said Markett, as a Remedie in some degree to 
the Greevances complayned of, and being satisfied as well 
upon severall Informacions heretofore given, as upon 
consideracion had of the Articles presented by the Peti- 
cioners that the Practizes and Combinacions of the 


| Butchers of London in governing the Marketts there as 


they list, was greatly to the prejudice of the publique, 
and against all Warrant of Lawe, or intencion of any 
particular Charter to them granted, did thinke fitt and 
order that his Majesties Atturney-Generall be hereby 
required to take the same into Consideracion, as a business 
of more then ordenarie Consequence, and wherof this 
Board hath taken noe light impression; and that hee 


proceede with speede and effect, as well in the Examina- 
| cion of any such Combinacion and indirect Practizes, as 


are complayned of, as in adviseing of and provideing such 
Reamedie therin, either by Proceeding against those in 
an Exemplarie way who shalbe found offendors, or by 
questioning theire Charter (if there be Cause), or by such 
other fitt course, as the case shall require, and as to Jus- 
tice and equitie shall appertaine. And to make Reporte 
to the Board of his doeings and proceedings theron with 
all convenient Expedicion.” 

«“ At Whitehall, the 4 of May, 1631. 

“ Mr. Atturney is required to Command the Butchers’ 
Bookes of Common Acts, and other bookes which may 
anie way give Light what Practise, Combinacion, or 
Order, hath bin taken in that Companie to overthrow or 
hinder Barnett Markett. 

“To enquire what Butchers of London use graseing 
about the Cittie, and what quantitie of Lands, or Marsh 
Grounds they have nere about London, and where. 

“To enquire of the practises and abuses of Smythfield 
Monday Markett, to the prejudice of the Gent., Grasiers, 
and of all others repaireing to the said Markett to buy 
and sell Cattle, and of the Courses holden in ordering the 
Markett, takeing toll, governing the Prices, &c. 
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“ To take anie other course he shall finde fitt by Witt- 
nesses, or otherwise, for ey what meanes, and 
by colour of what Graunts, Charters, Ordinances, or 
Orders, theise things are practised.” 

“ At Whytehall, the 15” of June, 1631. 

“ Upon consideracion this day had at the Board, of a 
Certifficate made by his Majestie’s Atturney-Generall, 
upon a former referrence to him from theire Lordshipp’s, 
concerning the overthrowing of Barnett Markett by un- 
due ptactize and Combinacion of the Butchers of London, 
to the great prejudice of all Landlords and Graiziers 
dwelling northward from thence, and tending to the en- 
hanceing of the Prizes of all sorts of Butcher's meate, to 
the Greate damage of his Majestie’s Subjects in and neere 
the Citty of London. Theire Lordshipps being of opinion, 
that the overthrowe of the said Markett at Barnet, and the 
practize of the Butchers of London, becomeing Graiziers 
as well as Butchers, and hyreing to that purpose most of 
the Marshes and feeding grounds neere the Citty, are 
(amongst other things fitt alsoe to be considered of ) the 
cheefe Causes of the aforesaid mischeefes and inconveni- 
ences, did thinke fitt and order that his Majestie’s Attur- 
ney-Generall, calling unto him Mr. Serjant Barkley, 
should advise of a Proceeding to be had against the said 
Butchers, as well by a Quo Warranto in the King’s 
Bench against the Charter, under which they are pro- 
tected, as by Informacion in the Starr-Chamber for the 
discoverie of the indirect practizes and Combinacions 
amongst themselves, wherin especially for that informa- 
cion in Starr-Chamber theire Lordshipps expect the same 
should be hastened, to the end some farther Proceedings 
may be had therupon this Tearme.” 


“ 1634. Touching Barnet Market and the Butchers of 
London. 
“ At Starr-Chamber, the 10 October, 1634. 

“ Upon consideracion this day had of severall former 
orders of the Board, concerning the combinacion of the 
Butchers of London, in the putting downe of Barnett 
Market, and theire practize in becomeing Graiziers, as well 
as Butchers, and hyreing to that purpose most of the 
Marshes and feeding Grounds neere London, both which 
tend to the greate damage and Prejudice of all Landlords 
and Graiziers dwelling northward from thence, and the 
later of them tending to the Greate Prejudice of Noble- 
men, Gent., and other his Majestie’s Servants and Sub- 
jects, liveing neere or resorting to London, by converting 
all those Grounds which formerly furnished the Citty 
with hay into Graizeing, and upon Consideracion in par- 
ticular of an order of the 15° of June, 1631, with a Cer- 
tifficate of his Majestie’s then Atturney-Generall con- 
cerning the same. Theire Lordshipps did thinke fitt and 
order, that the said order and certifficate should be here- 
withall sent unto his Majestie’s now Atturney-Generall. 
Praying and requireing him to cause a speedie and effec- 
tuall proceeding to be had according to the opinion de- 
livered in the said Certifficate, and the Direccions of the 


said order; or in such other way as he shall think fittest | 


for the discoverie and reformacion of the said abuse.” 
“ 1635. Touching London Butchers. 
“ At Whytehall, the 26 of June, 1635. 


“ Wheras, a Peticion was this day presented to the 








Board by Abraham Cornish and others, Butchers of Lon- | 


don, expressing the causes of the inhaunceing the prizes of 
all sorts of Butcher’s meate, togeither with a list of the 
names of the principall offenders therin. Theire Lord- 


shipps, upon consideracion had therof, as alsoe of severall | 


former orders, one of the 15% of June, 1631, and th’other 
of the 10% of October last, made concerning the same, did 
now againe thinke fitte and order: That his Majestie’s 


Atturney-Generall should be hereby prayed and required, 
to cause such proceeding to be therein had, as by the said 
orders is directed, or as he shall conceive to be most effec- 
tuall for the discovery and reforming of the said abuses 
and practizes mencioned in the said orders and Peticion, 
and for the punishment of the said offendors.” 


“ 1636. Touching the Butchers of London turninge 
Grazvers, and Barnett Markett. 

“ At Whitehall, the 30 of March, 1636.° 

“Upon serious consideracion of the many greate and 
growing mischiefs, as well to the Inhabitants in and 
neare the Citty of London as to forraigne Graziers and 
Landlords, by the indirect practises and combinacion of 
the Butchers of London, in becominge Graziers, and in 
hiring of Grounds in and neare the said Citty to feed 
Cattle. Their Lordshipps did this day order, that the 
severall former orders of the Boord, hereunto annexed, 
should bee sent unto S* Henry Spiller, Kt, Charles Har- 
bert, Esqr, his Majestie’s Surveyor-Generall, Lawrence 
Whitaker, Hsq., Clerke of the Councell in extraordinary, 
and George Longe, Esq., being all Justices of the Peace 
in the County of Middlesex, requiring them or any two, 
three, or more of them, to take the same into serious con- 
sideracion, and calling before them as well such Butchers, 
Graziers, and others, as they shall thinke fitt, to examine 
them concerning the said businesse. And for their further 


is . . . 
informacion therein to viewe the Books and Common 


Acts of the Company of Butchers aforesaid: And like- 
wise to consider of the consequence of the overthrow of 
Barnet Market. To recover, if it may bee, the certificate 
mencioned in the orders annexed, dated the 15 of June, 
1631 ; and of the 10% of October, 1634. And to examine 
and performe whatsoever is by the said annexed orders 
directed to bee done, for better discovery not only of the 
said Combinacion and indirect Practizes of the said 
Butchers, and the inconveniences and manifold prejudices 
arising by the same to the publique, but also to discover 
and finde out the best and readiest meanes to bee applied 
for remedy of the said abuses. And of their proceedings 
and opinions in the premises to make Certificate to the 
Boord with all convenient expedicion. 
(Signed) “ Ew. Nicnoras.” 
Poterk to the Privy Council. } 
“ 1637. Concerning the Butchers’ Patent for a 
Corporacion. 

“ At the Starr-Chamber, the 11" of July, 1637. 

“ It was this day ordered that his Majestie’s Attourney 
Generall should bee hereby prayed and required, in draw- 
ing up the Patent for the Corporacion of Butchers, to 
insert these Acts following, viz: — 

“2 & 3 Edw. VI. Cap. 5. An act touching Victuallers 
and Handicraftsmen. [| About setting of ss 

“24 Hen. VIII. [Cap.] 9. Butchers shall sell no 
Wainelings under the age of two yeares. 

“3 & 4 Edw. VI. Cap. 19. An act for the buying and 
selling of Rother [ Rother? sic orig.) Beasts and Cattell. 

“ Not to buy and sell at one and the same Markett ; 
nor to buy fatt Cattell and sell them alive. 

“51 Hen. III. That a Butcher shall not sell conta- 
gious flesh, or that dyed of the Murren. 

“1 Jac. 22 Cap. That Butchers shall not gash hydes ; 
nor shall kill any Calfe to sell under 5 weekes old. 

“6 Edw. VI. Cap. 14. An Act against Regrators, 
Forestallers, and Engrossers. That none shall buy oxen, 
sheepe, &c., liveing, and sell the same againe, unlesse he 
keepe and feede them 5 weekes. 

“ All which Acts the said Corporation and Members 
thereof, are to bee enjoyned by the said Patent to cause 
to bee duely observed, so farre forth as shall bee in their 
power.” 
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« At Whytehall, the 30% of March, 1638. 

“ Things desired by the Citty to be granted, wherof 
some are newe, for strengthening of Government. Some 
Explanaturie of the matters contayned in the former 
Agreement, consented unto by the Lords and others 
appointed by his Majestie to treate with the Citty.” 

| Among numerous other matters, 23 Articles in all, is 
the following] : — 

“ That noe Markett shall be granted, erected, or suffered 
within seaven myles of L e 

“ 1639. About the Recalling of Certain Pattents and 

Comissions. 
“ At Whitehall, the last of March, 1639. 

“ According to his Majestie’s especiall direction, their 
Lordshipps having this day considered of divers Graunts, 
Lycenses, and Commissions, which have bene procured 
upon untrue Suggestions, or which upon experience doe 
proove very burdensome and grievous to the King’s Sub- 
jects, and of other intended Graunts which have not as 
yett passed the Great Seale, have thought fitt and or- 
dered that his Majestie’s Attorney-General] shall draw a 
Proclamation for their Lordshipps to signe for revocation 
of the Commissions, Lycences, Letters Pattents, and In- 
tended Graunts following, or for the prohibition of the 
exequution of them, as the case shall require, which De- 
claration of his Majestie’s Attorney-Generall is to proceed 
legally to revoke them. That is to say : — 

“ No. 18. ‘ Pettie Corporations to bee recalled, such as 
are not past the Great Seale, the rest to bee prohibited to 
bee exequuted, and declared that they shall bee proceeded 
agaynst by Quo Warranto. Combmakers, Hatband- 
makers, Gutstring-makers, Butchers, Tobacco-pipe makers, 
Horners, Spectacle-makers.’” 

[32 various Patents, &c., named in the list, of which 
the above forms No. 18.] 
G. A. 


Barnsbury. 


CERVANTES AND LOPE DE VEGA. 


It has been asserted by some English and even 
Spanish writers, that Cervantes treated his con- 
temporary, Lope de Vega, with great contempt and 
injustice. This assertion, I believe, cannot be sup- 
ported. It is indeed true, that the illustrious 
author of Don Quixote spoke of Lope de Vega’s 
better judgment occasionally yielding to the 
temptation of securing immediate profit, by sacri- 
ficing his permanent fame to a fleeting popularity 
with the public. But this was a fact which ~ x 
mirers styled him the “ Phoenix of Spain,” Cer- 
vantes called him “a prodigy of Nature.” Indeed 
Cervantes possessed too much generosity and no- 
bleness of mind, not to acknowledge the merits 
and literary excellence of Lope de Vega. This 
he does in two passages—1. In his Viage de Par- 
naso, where the following lines are applied to his 
rival : — 

“ Poeta insigne, & cuyo verso 0 prosa, 
Ninguno le aventaja, ni aun le llega.” * 
2. A remarkable testimony to his poetic merits 


* “ Distinguished bard, whom none of modern time 
Can pass, or even reach, in prose or rhyme.” 





| 
| occurs also in a prologue to one of the plays. 
These are the words of Cervantes : — 

“At last appeared that prodigy of nature, the great 
Lope de Vega, and established himself the monarch of the 
stage: he subjected it to his controul, and placed all its 
actors under his jurisdiction. He also filled the world 
with plays, written well and with much purity. The 
number amounted to so many, that they exceed eighteen 
hundred sheets of paper. But what is the most wonderful 
of all that can be said on the subject, every one of these 
plays I have either seen acted myself, or have heard 
of their being so from those who had seen them. And if 
any persons, of whom in truth there are not a few, de- 
sired to enter into competition with him and share the 
glory of his labours, all that they have done, when put 
together, would not equal the half of what has been done 
by him alone.” — Quoted by Ticknor in his History of 
Spanish Literature, vol. ii. p. 85, ed. Lond. 1849. 

In the original — the expression “El 
monstruo de naturaleza, el gran Lope de Vega,” 
must mean “ the prodigy of Nature, the great Lope 
de Vega,” &c. But, in Don Quixote (Primera 
Parte, cap. 46), Cervantes makes use of the words, 
monstruo de naturaleza, in a bad sense: thus, 
“Vete de mi presencia, monstruo de naturaleza, 
depositario de mentiras,” &c. The expression is, 
however, frequently used in a complimentary sense. 
Thus Lope de Vega, in his Hermosa Ester (Come- 
dias, tom. xv., Madrid, 1621), near the end of the 
first act, makes Ashuerus exclaim in admiration of 
the fair Esther : — 

- « « « “Tanta belleza, 
Monstruo sera de la naturaleza,” &c. 

Cervantes no doubt used the words “ prodigy of 
nature,” in admiration of the prodigious fertility 
of Lope’s muse, of which Montalvan (Parnaso 
Espanol) gives us such wondrous accounts, and 
also Lord Holland in his Life of Lope de Vega, 
London, 1817; Appendix, No.1, vol.i. 

J. DALton. 

Norwich. 


MASTER JOHN SCHORNE. 


Happening to take up the May number of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, I found under the heading 
of “ Minor Correspondence,” an inquiry from 
Canon Darton of Norwich, for any references to 
publications containing accounts of Sir John 
Schorne. As I have no doubt that he will see 
“N. & Q.,” I forward the following in reply to 
his inquiry. All that is known of this venerated 

rson may be found in Ashmole’s History of 
Windsor, uipscombe’s Bucks, and Lysons’s Ma 
Britannia. Among the papers of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Archeological Society, there is a very 
_ interesting one on this subject by Rev. Jas. Bul- 
| wer, in vol. ii. p. 280. In Chambers’ Book of 


| Days, vol. i. p. 609, is given nearly all that is 





known of Master John Schorne. There was a 
| painting of him in Marston church, but three 
| panel paintings only now remain, representing 








him with the devil in a boot; one at Cawston, 
another at Gately (both in Norfolk), and a third 
exhibited in 1850 at Sudbury, supposed to have 
belonged to the rood-screen of a church in that 
town. 

An interesting account of this panel painting 
may be seen in the Literary Gazette for Oct. 19, 
1850. But we need not go beyond the universal 
repertory of “N. & Q.” In the second vol. were 
several articles on Master John Schorne; one by 
the Editor at p. 387, another by Mr. ALBERT 
Way at p. 450, and two others at p. 520 by cor- 
respondents signed respectively W. H. K. and 
E. 8S. T. These communications indeed include 
nearly all that is left on record of Sir John Schorne. 
But curiosity will be disappointed if it expects 
much. It will learn little more than that he was 
rector of North, or Great Marston, Bucks; of 
which the church is a striking edifice, with a good 
sacristy containing a piscina, and a staircase to an 
upper room, with a fire-place and a small opening 
through a blank window into the chancel. The 
will of this John Schorne is dated May 8, 1308. 
His remains were removed to Windsor, but 
brought back afterwards to Great Marston, which 
became a famous place of pilgrimage. As to the 
origin of the devit in the t, with which he is 
always represented, nothing can now be ascer- 
tained with anything like certainty. Indeed it is 
not clear whether he is confining the devil in a 
boot, or causing him to come out of it. It is 


known that he was invoked for the ague; and if | 


for the gout also, it is not unlikely that this em- 
blem may have been intended to represent cures 
of that excruciating malady, obtain 
cession. This is mere conjecture; but it is per- 
haps worth quite as much as any other hazarded 
upon Sir John Schorne’s devil and boot. 

F. C. H. 


UGRIANS IN BRITAIN. 


Anglia are Danish ; but just where the -bdys lie 
thickest northward of Yarmouth, I think we finda 
hint of a more northern origin, suggesting a link in 
the Ugrian or Finn chain. There, on the edge of 
that wide spread marshland, where Flora gains no 
wreath but of cotton grass, bulrush, and nag- 
wort; where the “ Broads” tempt the ornitholo- 
gist and fisherman, but repel the artist, we find 
the villages of east and west Somerton situated on 
a rather steep but short ascent; and on the edge 
of the higher ground which bounds the Mad- 
diseoe marshes, we have a place called Somerley- 
ton; while in Lincolnshire, among the -bys east 
of Louth, are north and south Somercote over- 
looking the Saltfleet marshes, Now, in Dr. La- 
tham’s Native Races of Russia, p. 75, is this sen- 
tence :— 
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The -by termination and the Klint hills of East | 
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“The native name for the Tavastrians and Karelians— 
Hamalaiset and Kirialaiset—collectively, is Suomalaiset ; 
from whence Suoma, marsh or fen; Suomalaiset, the peo- 

| ple of the marsh, swamp.” 

The Tavastrians and the Karelians lie in the 

Grand Duchy of Finland, between the gulfs of 
Bothnia and Finland. By these, Dr. Latham, p. 
115, thinks — 
“It (Suoma) was applied to the country occupied by 
their Samoyed neighbours, and taken up from the Kare- 
lian or Siranian by the Russians, from whom it spread 
over the learned world of Europe at large. If this be true, 
it is the same root that appears in the name Swomolaiset 
and Sabine, Fin and Lap.” 

Dr. Latham says, “How it came into our lan- 
| guage is a difficult question.” Let us turn to 
| Herodotus, who declares himself unable to obtain 
| any information respecting the Hyperboreans from 
| the Scythians of Little Tartary; their neighbours, 
| the Essedones, being the sole people who knew 
anything about them. Here we are reminded of 
| the British war chariot, Essedon or Essedum, 
| brought hither by the Belge. Connected with the 
| Hyperboreans were the Arimaspians, whom the 
| historian almost treats as fabulous. After giving 
| his reasons for his opinion, Dr. Latham (p. 90) 
says, “At present I commit myself to the idea 
| that, name for name, the modern word Tsheremis 

is the ancient word Arimaspi.” 

These Tsheremis lie on the western bank of the 
| Volga, in the Government of Viatka; the Esse- 
| dones lay probably to the west of them, as that 

would be the direction of the Hyperborean coun- 
| try; but I find no means in Dr. Latham of fixing 
| their station. I end with a suggestion—that it 
might be worth while to seek in the neighbour- 
| hood of the villages I have named for relics of our 
earliest ancestors, bone or flint. F. 0. B. 





IRISH BOOKS PRINTED AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 


Space having been courteously afforded to the 
notices which, from time to time, I have con- 
tributed on Irish manuscripts, and to my recent 
supplementary list of published Gaelic grammars, 
I am led to opine that this communication will 
| also be honoured with a place in the imperishable 
| collection of “N. & Q.” With many others I 
| regret that “untoward” events, most potential 
| amongst them national prejudices and mistaken 
| notions of policy, secular and religious, proscribed 
| for many years both the literature and language 
| of Keltic Ireland. To this state of things is at- 

tributable the limited list I send. Though fe 
| the books I note, I believe this list is the most 
replete which has appeared in print, or indeed has 
yet been made, of Irish books printed before the 
nineteenth century. One bene‘icial result I anti- 


| cipate, that it will lead to the discovery of other 
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publications in the Irish language. 
again I have to express my obligations for some 
additions to Mr. John Power, compiler of the 
Bibliotheca Hibernica, now in preparation. 


Rev. James Dowling, Suim Bhunudhasach an Tea- 
guieg Chriosduighe a Chrosagundhan, i. e., the Sum and 
Substance of the Christian Doctrine, in Prose and Verse, 
12°, Lovain, 1728. 

Rev. John O’Kearnaigh, treasurer of St. Patrick’s: An 
Exposition of the Christian Doctrine, Articles of Faith 
and Prayers ; printed in Irish in Dublin at the expense of 
Mr. John Uiser (Ussher), Alderman, at the head of the 
bridge, on 20th June, 1571.—This is said to be “ certainly 
the first book printed with a view to the instruction of the 
Native Irish.” A copy in the British Museum. This 
gentleman declined the archbishoprick of Tuam. 

Dr. Nehemias Donellan, Archbishop of Tuam : Com- 
munion Book and New Testament. — Anderson, in his 
“Native Irish,” says, it appears by a Privy Seal, dated 
24 May, 1595, that he (the Archbishop) had taken great 
pains in translating and putting to the press the above- 
mentioned works in the Irish language, which Queen 
Elizabeth greatly approved of” (3rd edition, p. 32). 

Dr. William O’Donnell, Archbishop of Tuam: The 
New Testament, 1603; The Book of Common Prayer, fol., 
1608. 

Hugh M°Aingil, Scathan Shacramuinte na haitrighe, ar 
na cuma don bhrathair bhocht d’ord. Froinsias, Lovain, 
1608. 

Rev. Bonaventura Hussey (Hoseus) : Catechism, Lou- 
vain, 1608.—This is the first Irish book known to have 
been printed on the Continent, and is in the Irish charac- 
ter. It was reprinted at Antwerp, 1611, and again in 
1618. 

Rev. Hugh Mac Caghwell (Cavellus): Mirror of the 
Sacrament of Penance, 1618. 

Rev. Florence Conry, or O’Mulconaire : Mirror of Reli- 
gion, a Catechism in the Irish character, Louvain, 1626. 

Rev. Florence Gray, Lecturer in the College of Louvain, 
wrote an Irish Grammar, supposed to have been printed 
about 1626. 

Theobaldus Stapleton, Sacerdos Hibernus : Catechism 
in parallel columns, Latin and Irish ; it is entitled “ Cata- 
chismus, seu Doctrina Latino-Hibernica per modum dia- 
logi inter magistrum et discipulum,” 4°, Bruxellis, 1639. 
To this is appended, “Modus perutilis legendi linguam 
Hibernicam.— There is a copy in the British Museum, 
press mark 1353 b; another in Trinity College; and one in 
the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. 

Rev. Michael O’Clery: Sanasan Nuadh ; a Dictionary 
of the most obsolete and difficult Irish words, 8°, Louvain, 
1643. 

F. C. (Mr. Daly) : Expositor, in Irish Character, 1643. 

Rev. Anthony Gearnon: Parrthas an Anma, or Para- 
dise of the Soul, 1645.—Copies, though very scarce, are 
still in the possession of several Irish gentlemen. 

Godfrey Daniel, printed in Dublin the following :—A 
Catechism, all with Scripture proofs, in Irish, 1652 ; Church 
Catechism, with the elements of the [rish language, 1680 ; 
The New Testament, 1681 ; The Old Testament, 4°, 1686. 

Rev. Richard Mac Giolla-Cuddy, or Arsdekin : Essay 
on Miracles done by the Relics of St. Francis Xavier, in 
the Jesuit’s College at Mechlin, 8°, Louvain, 1667.— This 
seems to have been the first book printed in Irish and 
English. 


And here 





The Rev. Francis O’Molloy: Lochran an Chreidimh- | 


each — Lucerna Fidelium; Lamp of the Faithful, 12°, 

Rome, 1676. 

me. C. (Mr. Collins): Christian Doctrine, in Irish. Rome, 
240. 


I have some grounds for concluding that in the 
seventeenth century other Irish publications were 
produced on the Continent for the instruction of 
the Irish-speaking Roman Catholics. I was shown, 
some years ago, a small Irish Prayer Book, printed 
I think in Louvain; and of those above-mentioned 
the most, if not all, ran through two, three, or 
more editions. 

The following issued from the press during the 
eighteenth century : — 


Edward Lhuyd, M.A. Jesus College, Keeper of the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford : Fochloir Gaoidheilge-Shag- 
sonach ; No Bearladoir Scot-Sagsamhuil.—An _Irish- 
English Dictionary, Tit. X.; Archxologia Britannica, 
pp. 310—434 (an Irish Grammar precedes it), folio, Ox- 
ford, 1707.—A copy in the British Museum. 
The Rey. John Richardson, Rector of Annagh or Bel- 
turbet, in the diocese of Kilmore, and the Rey. John 
Brady, of the same diocese : — 
1, Sermons: Selections from Bishop Beveridge and 
others. 8vo, London, 1716. 

2. Liturgy, with parallel columns in English, 6,000 
copies, 1712. 

3. Church Catechism, with Lewis’s Scripture proofs, 
6,000 copies. 

A portion of both publications were distributed in the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

The Church Catechism (English-Irish), Belfast, 1722.— 
A copy in the British Museum. 

An Irish Almanack for the year of Christ 1724, &c. 
Dublin, 1724. A copy in the British Museum. — It con- 
tains examples in Irish of acquittances, general discharges, 
promissory notes, last wills, and bonds. It comprises 31 
pages. 

Dr. James Gallagher, Bishop of Raphoe: Sermons, 
seventeen in number, 1735 [this work, in 1846, had gone 
through eighteen editions] ; Catechism, 1750. 

Rev. Hugh M‘Curtin: English-Irish Dictionary, 4°, 
Paris, 1732. — This was at least completed by the Rev. 
Connor Begley. A copy in the British Museum. 

The Rev. Andrew Donlevy : The Christian Doctrine by 
way of Question and Answer, with corresponding pages 
in English, published with the approbation of Louis XV., 
8°, pp. 574, Paris, 1742. A copy in the British Museum. 

Dr. John O’Brien, Bishop of Cloyne: Irish-English 
Dictionary, Paris, 1768. A copy in the British Museum. 

Miss Charlotte Brooke: Reliques of Irish Poetry, con- 
sisting of Heroic Poems, Odes, pod Songs, translated 
into English verse, &c. The originals in the Irish cha- 
racter, 4°, Dublin, 1784. A copy in the British Museum. 

A Catechism, &c., to which are prefixed, Brief and 
Plain Rules for Reading the Irish Language. London, 
mee by E. Everingham, at the Seven Stars in Ave- 
Maria Lane, near Ludgate Hill. No date (1712). 16 pages. 
A copy in the British Museum. 

Coyle’s (Rt. Rev. Dr., Bishop of Raphoe), Collectanea 
Sacra; or Pious Miscellany in Verse and Prose, contain- 
ing the Life of St. Columbkille, St. Fiech’s Hymn in Irish 
and English, Pedigree of the O’Reillys, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Strabane, 1788. 

A list of Irish Grammars having been already 
given, none of them finds a place in this contribu- 
tion. In a future paper I will supply a list of 
Irish books, printed in the nineteenth century ; 


, and also, if acceptable, of the various editions of 
Irish Bibles ; Selections of Holy Scriptures ; Tracts, 
and other publications in that language. 
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Of the Sacred Scriptures I will now confine my- 
self to the following observation on what I esteem 
good authority. Anderson (Native Irish) says that, 
independently of portions and editions with exposi- 
tion, he had numbered 290 editions in the English 


language from 1700 to 1800. By this time there had | | culars 
been printed and circulated in Welsh not fewer than | it would be impossible to reconcile with the letters of the 


twelve editions of the Bible, and as many of the 
New Testament, separately amounting to at least 
120,000; of which Bibles, and 32,000 Testa- 
ments, in Gaelic, had been printed during the same 
period. Even in Manx there had been thousands, 
and all this before the Bible Society had been 
thought of; while for the Native Irish there had 
not been printed, he assures us, one single copy 
during the whole century. 
Joun Everne O'CAVANAGH. 
Lime Cottage, Walworth Common, London. 


Lirerary Forerrres. — The following extract 
from Galignani’s Messenger may deserve recording 
in the pages of “N. & Q.”:— 

“ Marte-Antornette’s Letrers.—In the German 
literary world a certain sensation has been created by 
an article of M. de Sybel, the historian of the Frenc 
Revolution, Professor of the University of Bonn, and for- 
merly member of the Prussian Chamber. It appears in 
the Historical Review, which comes out at Munich, and 
discusses the correspondence of the unfortunate Queen of 
France. It is known that unedited letters and documents 
of Marie-Antoinette have been successively published ; 
first by the Count Hunolstein (Paris, Dentu, 1864), then 
by M. Feuillet de Conches (Paris, Plon, 1864), and lastly 
by a German writer, the Chevalier d’Arneth. This last 
work appeared, in the course of the year 1865, both at 
Paris (Hentzel), and at Vienna (Braunmuller). M. 
Arneth alone indicated the sources of all the letters and 
documents which he gave to the public. He copied them 
from the original letters of Marie-Antoinette as they exist 
in the archives of Vienna, and from the authentic copies 
of the letters of Maria Theresa, which are also preserved 
there. M. de Sybel proves that the letters published by 
MM. Hunolstein and Feuillet de Conches are almost all, 
if not entirely, apocryphal, and that the autographs ob- 
tained by M. Feuillet, and on which his publication is 
based, must be for the most part the work of a forger. 
M. de Sybel states that even the most superficial reader of 
the three collections must have been struck with the cir- 
cumstance that of the German publication, which is ne- 
cessarily authentic, as being compiled in the official archives 
of Vienna, one letter only is found in the French collec- 
tions, while the ninety-one other letters were as unknown 
to the French editors as were the fifty of MM. d’Hunol- 
stein and Feuillet to the archives of Vienna. Likewise, 
even so slight an examination proves that the letters of 
the French editors, in their style and manner of regarding 
facts and events, all bear the same stamp, and evidently 
proceed from the same hand. It is the same with the 
documents of the German edition, of which the authenti- 
city is proved. Therefore, as the two publications are 
directly contrary and cannot be reconciled, grave pre- 
sumptions must at once arise to the detriment of the 
authentic nature of the French editions. M. de Sybel is 
not content with these merely negative proofs. He has 


brought out the manifest contradictions which exist be- lyn’s Diary, anno 1624, 





tween the letters themselves. To cite only one example: 
the authentic letter of Marie-Antoinette of May 14, and 
the answer of Maria Theresa of May 30, 1774, prove that 
all the letters of Count Hunolstein, from April 30 to May 
18, can never have existed, because Marie-Antoinette had 
written to her family, in the month of May, only one 
letter, that of May 14, the particulars contained in which 


month of May in the Paris collection. It is the same 
with several other cases. The letters of the French edi- 
tion are, at least one-fourth, apocryphal; the others, 
which resemble them in style, composition, and other 
qaiy character, are apparently arranged after the 
Memoirs of Mme. Campan, and some journals of that date. 
M. de Sybel places side by side the passages of these me- 
moirs and those which correspond to them in the letters, 
and he comes to the conclusion that MM. de Hunolstein 
and Feuillet have been the victims of an audacious 
forger.” 
Purtir S. Kuve. 


Duc pe CHATELHERAULT. —I observe from a 
recent notice in the Globe newspaper, that there is 
now before the French courts a dispute between 
the Marquis of Abercorn and the Duke of Hamil- 
ton as to their respective rights to the title. Upon 
looking over a list of the various publications of 
the late Mr. W. B. D. D. Turnbull, advocate, I 
discover that he had reprinted, in 1843, through 
the medium of Mr. Stevenson, the bookseller, in 
Edinburgh, a rather curious and valuable paper, 
bearing upon that interesting subject, entitled,— 

“ Factum of the Earl of Arran touching the Restitution 
of the Duchy of Chatelherault, 1685. Edited, with a 
Notice, ‘and an Appendix of curious Illustrative Docu- 
ments.” 

Only sixty copies appear to have been printed, 
and in the Preface thereto Mr. Turnbull remarks,— 

“ It is of excessive rarity.” And again, “I shall merely 
observe that, in so far as I can see, the Marquis of Aber- 
corn is alone entitled to it, and that his Grace of Hamilton, 
being neither heir-male nor heir-female, has as much right 
to it as he has to the throne of China.” 

The knowledge of such a publication being in 
existence may be of use to the disputants on this 
occasion. T. G. 8. 

Edinburgh. 

IvepITeD Work By Sir CuristopHEer Hey- 
pon.—This gentleman, well known as the author 
of A Defence of Judicial Astrologie, 1603, of which 
John Gadbury speaks in very high terms in his 
Nativity of the late King Charles, 1659, 8vo, also 
wrote the following, which, so far as I know, has 
never been printed : — 

“ A Recitall of the Celestiall Apparititions (sic) of this 
resent Trigon now in being: written by S* Christopher 
Heydon, Knight.” 

It is a curious narrative of the eclipses of 1603, 
1604, 1605; of the comet of 1607, and of the 
three comets of 1618 ; and is contained on fourteen 
leaves, small 4to, beautifully written in a hand- 
writing of the time. I presume it to be Heydon’s 
autograph MS. prepared for the press. See Eve- 
W. Carew Hazzirt. 
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Wuetstonr’s “CEensvuRE OFA LoyaLt Sussecr.” 
—Of this tract there were two issues in 1587; 
one, I think, at the close of January, the other 


probably about the middle of February. The later | 


impression contains a short account of the execu- 
tion of Mary Stuart, which occurred Feb.8, 1586-7, 
and will be found reprinted in Mr. CoLirer’s J/- 
lustrations of Early English Popular Literature. 
Of the January issue, a copy with uncut leaves, 
as published, is now before me. On the top of 
the title-page is this memorandum by the original 


| 


not buried at St. Andrew's, and happily for sake 
of the monument; inasmuch, as the building and 
its contents were destroyed by fire on Sunday 
morning, January 8, 1860. He was buried in his 


| family vault in the northern aisle of St. Audoen’s 


church, Dublin. It may indeed be said that this 
is merely a typographical error; but if so, there is 
another mistake, which certainly cannot be laid to 
the charge of the printer. The monument in 
question was removed from St. Audoen’s early in 
the present century by Sir Capel Molyneux, Bart., 


cay “27° Jan’ 7, 1586, pret? 4%,” and | and for many years past has been safely lodged in 
ower down, above the imprint is written in the | St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Armagh. A copy of the 


same hand, “ Rob: 
legend “1 vite 5 mors 8 via 6.” 
W. Carew Hazurirt. 
Grppon’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY: HERALDIC TERM 
MISUSED. —In the last number of the Edinburgh 


,” with the motto or | 


| 


inscription may be found in Gilbert’s History of 
the City of Dublin, vol. i. p. 283. 

Sir Capel Molyneux was the editor of — 

“ Anecdotes of the Life of that celebrated Patriot and 
Philosopher Wm. Molyneux, author of The Case of Ire- 
land ; published from a Manuscript written by himself, 


Review (April, 1865, p- 336), in an article headed | publin, 1803.” 


“Heraldic Manuals, 
curs : — 

“As we come down to later times, commemorative 
augmentations were freely granted, and symbolisms, often 
of a ludicrous kind, used in granting and differencing 
coats. An amusing example is mentioned in Gibbon’s 
autobiography :—* My family arms,’ says the historian, 
‘are the same which are borne by the Gibbons of Kent, 
o 8s a lion rampant gardant between three scallop 
shells argent, on a field azure. . . About the reign 
of James I. the three harmless scallop shells were changed 
by Edward Gibbon, Esq., into threé ogresses, or female 
cannibals, with a design of stigmatising three ladies, his 
kinswomen, who had provoked him by an unjust lawsuit. 
But this singular mode of revenge, for which he obtained 
the sanction of Sir William Segar, King-at-Arms, soon 
expired with its author; and on his own monument, in 
the Temple Church, the monsters vanished, and the 
three scallop shells resumed their proper and hereditary 
place.’ ” 

The reviewer, strange to say, makes no remark 
on this passage from Gibbon ; but surely the his- 
torian, not versed in heraldry, had been misled by 
the word “ogress,” and, assuming it to mean 
“female cannibal,” had accepted a story about 
unjust kinswomen, which had doubtless been in- | 
vented as an explanation of the supposed change | 
of armorial bearings. Persons familiar with he- | 
raldry are aware that an ogress is synonymous 
with a pellet, and is represented by a black disk. 
In tricking a coat of arms, a change from an ogress 
of this kind to a scallop shell, or vice versd, might 


the following passage oc- 





readily take place. J. Drxon, 
Witiram Motynevx’s Monument. — As is | 
stated in Wills’ useful and interesting biographi- | 
cal work, entitled Lives of Illustrious and Distin- | 
guished Irishmen, vol. iv. p. 43 (Dublin, 1842,) 
William Molyneux, who died in Dublin, October 


ABHBA. 


Famitres oF DANnisH or British DEscent. — 

I see in a work lately published, called The Great 
Governing Families of England, that it is stated 
that no one can certainly prove their descent from 
a Danish or British origin. This is, I believe, 
altogether a mistake; and I should be much 
obliged if any of your correspondents would prove - 
to the contrary. I am convinced, with a little 
trouble, that the family of Scarth could clearly 
show their descent from that Skarthi, to whom 
King Sweyn raised a stone in Brietrass, a.p. 990, 
with the accompanying inscription, which I in- 
close for the perusal of your archeological readers. 

SUIN . KUNUKR . SATI . STIN . 

OFTIR . SKARTHA . SIN . HIMTHIKA . 
IAS . UAS. FARIN . UESTR. 
ION . NU. UARTH . TAUTHR. AT. 
HITHABU . 
SWAIN, KING, SET [this] sTONE 
AFTER SKARTHI, SIN 
NOME THIGGER [i. e. body guard] 
AS WAS FAREN WEST 
AN NOW WORTH DEAD AT 
HEDEBY. 


J.8. D. 

Horry-Torry. — John Selden (Table Talk, ed. 

Chiswick, 1818, p. 77), describing the customs 

of the court, says how much the dancing was 
altered : — 


“In Queen Elizabeth’s time, gravity and state were 


| kept up. In King James’s time, things were pretty well. 


But in King Charles’s time, there has been nothing but 
French-more, and the cushion dance, omnium gatherum, 
tolly-polly, hoite-come-toite.” 


Now this latter phrase in modern French is 


11, 1698, was buried “in St. Andrew’s church, | simply haut comme toit, high as the roof. Is not 


where there is a monument and Latin inscription.” 
Mr. Wills is generally very accurate; but here he | 
has made a mistake, which, even at the eleventh 

hour, I think it well to correct. Molyneux was | 


| 
| 


this the origin of our hoity-toity ? A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 
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Queries. 
Borwens.— What is the meaning of, and whence 


derived, is this term as a local designation ? Farms | 


so called occur in Westmoreland, in the West 
and North Ridings of Yorkshire, and I believe 
elsewhere. , Ww. Martruew. 


“ Bonnte Dunpes.”—The fifty-seventh song in 
the Beggar's Opera, beginning thus — 
“ The charge is prepar’d, the lawyers are met, 
The judges all rang’d ( a terrible show !),”— 
is directed to be sung by Macheath, to the tune of 
“Bonnie Dundee.” Is this the air which is now 
popular, and to which are set the words by Walter 
Scott, originally published, I believe, in one of 
the Annuals : — 
“ To the Lords of Convention ’twas Clavers that spoke.” 


| this matter. 


Gay’s words will go to the same tune as Scott’s, 


though not so flowingly. 
the Beggar's Opera on the stage, my knowledge 
of it is only got from Gay’s Works, The copy 
now before me is dated 1760, . 


Gero. CrristraAN Braun.—This German author 
published in 1821, at Mayence, A Proposal for the 
Union of all related in the Christian Religion. Can 
any of your readers inform me whether this the- 
ologian was a Lutheran or Romanist? He was 
author of many other works, some of which were 


published at Halle, Leipsic, &c., &c. R. L. 


Butt or Crement VI.— Has the bull of this 
Pontiff, relating to the marriage of Sir Thomas 
Holland with the Princess Joan, ever been printed ? 
There is a copy of it in Rymer’s MSS., Sloane 
MS. 4586, where it is said to be taken from the 
Register of Islip. HERMENTRUDE. 


CanneEL Coat.—Can you give me any inform- 
ation as to the derivation of this term? A writer, 
in a recent number of Newton’s London Journal, 
says that it was so called because it was brought 
to Manchester by the Duke of Bridgwater’s Canal, 
which was completed about 1766 : — 

“ At this time,” he says, “the word ‘kennel,’ or ‘kan- 
nel,’ was generally employed in Lancashire and Cheshire 
to designate an artificial watercourse ; and even Brindley 
himself, in some of his letters, speaks of ‘the Duke's 
kennel.’ ” 

In this way the coal, brought by the Duke’s 
Canal, came to be called “canal” or “cannel”’ 
coal. There are, however, two objections to this 
etymology: 1. Camden, who wrote in the six- 
teenth century, says, in his Britannia (Gough's 
edition, vol. iii. p. 390), when speaking of Haigh, 
near Wigan: — 

“This neighbourhood abounds with that fine species 
of coal called ‘canal,’ or ‘candle.’ It is curious and valu- 
able ; and besides yielding a clear flame when burnt, and 
therefore used by the poor as candles, is wrought into 
candlesticks,” &c. 


As I have never seen | 





| 
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| 2. The usual name amongst the lower classes 
| for a canal, in the midland and northern districts, 
is “cut ’—the term “ canal’’ being, as a rule, used 
only by the better-educated classes. I am unable, 
| however, to say when the term “cut” as synony- 
mous with canal was introduced. It appears in 
Ash’s Dictionary (1775), where it is defined as 
“a canal made by art.” 

Camden’s etymology is not very satisfactory, 
since cannel coal will not give such a “clear flame 
when burnt” as to permit of being used instead 
of acandle. At all events, I can say that I have 
tried to make it burn in this manner, but have not 
succeeded. My conclusion is moreover strength- 
ened by the opinion of a chemist, who has de- 
voted particular attention to this subject. Perhaps 
some correspondent may be able to help me in 
Ricnarp H. Prosser. 
25, Southampton Buildings, W.C. 


CaraBsoo.—To complete the history of this 
celebrated woman (ante, pp. 269, 310, 408), there 
is still required the date of her death, and the 
place of her sepulture, with the entries in the 
parish register. INQUIRER. 


Tue Devri’s Mustc.—Can any of your readers 
inform me of the origin of the saying, that “ Whist- 
ling is the devil’s music”? It is remarkable that 
wickedly disposed persons, when up to anything 
wrong and likely to be caught, begin to whistle a 
tune. INQUIRER. 


Dragon tx Heratpry.—Can any of your cor- 
respondents kindly inform me the origin of the 
heraldic dragon? Is it synonymous, or in any 
way derived from, the dragon so frequently men- 
tioned in the Psalms? In Psalm lxxiii. 14, the 
Psalmist says : — 

“Thou didst crush the heads of the dragons in the 
waters.” 

In verse 14 of same psalm : — 

“Thou hast broken the Aeads of the dragon (Hy- 
dra ?). Thou hast given him to be meat to the Ethio- 
pian people.” 

Giving one the idea that it signifies the Evil One. 
Yet, in Psalm exlviii. 7, we read: — 

* Praise the Lord from the earth, ye dragons and all ye 
deeps.” 

BLAzoN. 

“Tne Bisnor or Dusiin’s Propnecy,” EtTc.— 
Within the last few days I have met with a copy 
of a strange little publication, entitled The Bishop 
of Dublin's Prophecy, Dublin, 1722, 12mo, pp. 8. 
As stated on the title-page, it was — 

“ written by the Reverend Brandan Birr, a Prophet and 
Divinity Lecturer in the Academies of Ardmagh and 
Clonard, in the Year of Man’s Salvation, 1089 ;” and was 
“found in the Walls of Merion Church [near Dublin] 
the 13th of February last, 1721-2, as appears by a Certi- 
ficate Sworn [by Elizabeth Oge and James Orme] before 
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Alderman Thomas Quin, on Monday the 26th of Feb- 
ruary, which is annex’d to the Latin Original ; of which 
this is a Translation, word by word.” 

The original was “to be seen by the curious, at 
the Sign of the George, in Christ-Church Yard.”’ 
The letters “I. 8S.” are appended to the address 
from “the Translator to the Reader.” And the 
following recommendation may be found in p. 7 :— 

“ Examin’d and approv’d by the Most Reverend Father 
in God, Lawrence Toole, by Divine Providence second 
Lord Archbishop of Dublin, in the Year of Christ, 1162.” 

Any particulars regarding the authorship, &c., 
of this ee curiosity, which was “ printed by 
Cor. Carter, in Fish-shamble-street,” will be 
thankfully received. ABHBA. 


EccLESIOLoGICAL DEsTRUCTION OR DESECRATION. 
I should be very grateful for detailed and certain 
information of destruction, removal, or desecration 
of (1) stone or wood carvings; (2) furniture, or 
other articles of interest, either from an antiqua- 
rian or art point of view; which has taken place 
during the last fifteen years; with, in the case of 
“restoration,”’ the name of the architect employed. 
Information as to the present fate of any of them 
would also be acceptable. 

The cases would possibly be too numerous for 
your insertion. If so, direct communication with 
myself would be much valued. 

Joun C, JACKSON. 

5. Chatham Place, East Hackney, N.E. 


Tue Exopvs or tue Isrartires.—I propose 
two queries, which I am aware are very difficult to 
answer. The first is—In what year of the world 
did the Exodus take place? : 
Under which Egyptian King did this event hap- 
pen? 

I find that Dr. Kalisch adopts a date different 
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printed in Germany, German Switzerland, Ger- 
man provinces of Russia, &c. from 1750 to 1832. 
Where can I find a good bibliographic catalogue 
of German dramas published before 1750? If 
Gottsched’s book contains the desired information, 
can you tell me what is the cost of the book in 
English money ? R. 


Horsz: Grace.—lIn the Second Series of Prof. 
Miiller’s Lectures on Language (1 speak from 
memory), he represents the myth of the sun’s 
chariot being drawn by horses, and of Apollo 
being attended by the Graces, as derived from the 
same fact and idea; e. g., the common Sanscrit 
root gha means, to shine: and thence the rays of 
the sun come to be pictured as horses, for fleet- 


| ness and sleekness, or shiningness; from thence 


form being evidently Jakh. 


The second is— | 


from that advanced by the generality of biblical | 


scholars. He fixes the Exodus in the year of the 
world 2269. He also mentions, with regard to 


the second query that, according to the authority | 


of Josephus, who appears to rely on a statement 
of Manetho, the Israelites left Egypt during the 
reign of King Ramses V., Amenophis, who was 
the last monarch of the XVIII. dynasty. (See 
Commentary on the Old Test. Exodus. Preface, 
xx.-xxii., London, 1855.) 

I should be glad to be informed if this state- 
ment of Dr. Kalisch has met with the approval of 
any sound German scholar or English writer of 
eminence. J. Davton. 

Norwich. 


| Lothbury. Also 


German Drama.—Can you inform me whether | 


Gottsched’s History of the German Theatre, in 
two vols., published in or about 1763, contains 
the titles of all plays by German authors pub- 
lished in Germany from 1450 to 1760? Kayser’s 
Levicon contains a pretty correct list of dramas 


comes also the legend of the Graces attending on 
the sun, they likewise being shining or beautiful. 

I now ask, do the words horse and grace (xdpis) 
come from the same root? Horse, of course, has 
a long genealogy; and comes to us directly from 
the German Ross. But has it an ultimate San- 
scrit root, identical with the root of charis ? 

Will Mr. Hewrrr Key, who so obligingly an- 
swered the query about “ Disciple,” think it worth 
his while to answer this ? 

What, moreover, is the root of frmos? And 
how does Jacchus become Bacchus ?—the original 
Apna BETA. 


“ JOURNEY THROUGH SwITzERLAND.” — Who 
was the author of an 8vo, entitled Sketch of a 
Descriptive Journey through Switzerland, London, 
1796? It appears to have been printed for pri- 
vate circulation; and in my copy the following 
words have been written: “From the Author, 
Mr. R. L. Junt., October, 1796.” ABHBA. 


Epreérams By W. 8. Lanpor. —Where will be 
found Landor’s epigrams upon Pitt, Castlereagh, 
Napoleon III., &c.? They probably first appeared 
in The Examiner newspaper. + a}, HS 


WILitAmM Pennock. — Where is an account to 
be found of the two persons who bore this name ? 
and who are mentioned in the following rather 
surprising quotation from Kent’s Banner Display’d 
(London, 1728), p- 780: — 

“... William Pennock, who invented the Pendulum 


for Clocks ; he lived in the Earl of Arundel’s House till it 


was burnt down by that dreadful Fire in London, in the 
Year 1666; which afterwards was built into several 
Houses, and now goes by the Name of Tokenhouse- Yard, in 
..+«dJohn Pennock of Jamaica, Gold- 
smith, the Son of the above William, and . .. William 
Pennock, who invented the Art of Engraving on Wood 
for the Use of Printing; this William is the Son of the 
above John of Jamaica.” 
JouHn WoopwaRp. 

SUNDRY QUERIES CONCERNING PROVERBS, ETC. 
Will some one expound the following proverbs 
culled from Ray’s Compleat Collection (1768) ? — 
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“Where the Turk’s horse once treads, the grass never 
ws.” 

“ Pill a fig for your friend, and a peach for your 
enemy.” 

“ Building is sweet impoverishing. It is called the 
Spanish plague.” 

“ London bridge was made for wise men to pass over, 
and for fools to pass under.”* 

“ Parsley fried will bring a man to his saddle, a woman 
to her grave.” 

Sr. SwItTHrn. 

Joun Rrrenre, author of “ Becur and Belles, a | 
Dramatic Tale of the Olden Time,” 12mo, no date 
(about 1850), Slater, Oxford. Wanted, any in- | 
formation regarding the author, who is said to 
have written various other works. R. I 


SHaksPEARe’s Works, 1800.—I have lately 
found among some old books an edition of Shak- 
speare in nine small 16mo vols. It was printed | 
in 1800 at Berwick, by John Taylor. The title- 
page of the first volume is lost, but on all the 
others is a small vignette of Shakspeare, and the 
names of the plays in the volume. The type is 
miserable, and the paper of the coarsest kind. 
There are no notes whatever to the plays; they 
may, perhaps, have been in the last volume, 
which unfortunately is missing. Some of the acts 
are divided into as many as ten or twelve scenes. 
In the first volume is a life beginning: “ It seems | 
to be a kind respect due to the memory of excel- 
lent men,” &c., in which the poet is styled Mr. | 
Shakspeare. 


I am anxious to ascertain who is the editor &c. 
of this edition, and should be much obliged if 
any of your correspondents would favour me 
with the required information. I may just add, 
as another distinctive mark, that in the opening | 
of Measure for Measure, the Duke is made to 
say : — 

“,. . . » Then no more remains 
But that to your sufficiency you join 
A will to serve us as your worth is able, | 
And let them work.” 


C. Harwat Perrot. 

Rotherham. 

ProvincraL Synop or Drstniy, 1862.— The 
late Archbishop of Dublin (Dr. Whately) con- 
vened his provincial synod in 1862, the year of 
his last triennial visitation. Where will I get 
any record of this synod. I am acquainted with | 
the form of citation, &c. AIkEN IRVINE. 


Trr.—Is there any earlier instance of this slang | 
phrase than the following ? — 

“Point out the means of succeeding. . . . if a private 
tip, tell him where to apply it.”—Letter of Lord Chester- 
field to Dayrolles, 1749. 


CyrIt. 


TRAVELLING Scotcumen.—In the north of | 
England a large trade has been done by travelling | 
dealers in tea, coffee, drapery, goods, &c., and this | 


| Day always comes on Thursday.’” 


| business is generally conducted by Scotchmen. 
| The term “travelling Scotchmen” is applied in 
Lancashire to these house-to-house packmen, irre- 
spective of the place of their nativity. Is the term 
| derived from the nationality of the itinerant trades- 
men, or is the packmen’s popular style derived 
from the word “ scot,” a shot or share of a con- 
tribution of the reckoning—from the Anglo-Saxon 
Scoat? And is it merely a singular coincidence, 
that so many of these scots-men are Scotchmen ? 
Another trace of the same old word is in the 
phrase “ scot and lot voters.” § PRESTONIENSIS. 
Wircues anp Brooms.—Why are witches 
and brooms so constantly associated in popular 
legends ? CARILFORD. 
Cape Town, S. A. 


Queries With Answers. 


Memorra Tecuntca.— What is the secret of 
the Memoria Technica made use of in Longfellow’s 
Kavanah (c. xxvi.) by Mr. Churchill, who thus 
addresses his wife ?— 

“* What day of the week is the first of December ? 
Let me see,— 

“ At Dover Dwells George Brown, Esquire, 
Good Christopher Finch And Daniel Friar.” 
Thursday.’ 

*I could have told you that,’ said his wife, ‘ by a 
shorter process than your old rhyme. Thanksgiving 
St. SwirHr. 


[In Rees’s Cyclopedia, art. “ Dominical Letter,” is the 


| following explanation of this well-known couplet : — 


“ When the dominical letter is known, the day of the 
week corresponding to any day of the month may be 


| easily found by the following Canon : — 


“*At Dover Dwells George Brown, Esquire, 
Good Christopher Finch And David Friar.’ 


“ These words correspond to the twelve months of the 


| year, and the first letter of each word marks in the order 


of the dominical letters the first day of each month, 
whence any other day may be easily found, e.g.: Let it 
be required to find on what day of the week Christmas 
day, or the 25th of December, fails in the year 1808, the 
dominical, or Sunday letter, of which is B. Friar an- 
swers to December, and the first day is F, ie. B. being 
Sunday, it is Thursday, and therefore Christmas-day is 


| Sunday.”} 


“ Aw Essay TOWARDS AN History oF THE 


| Enertsn Toneve.” Parti. By Jonn Frer, 
D.D. 1749.—This is a thin post 8vo pamphlet of 


78 pages, with an Introduction of 7 pages. On 
the back of the fly-leaf at the end is an adver- 
tisement stating that “the Second Part of this 
Essay will be published with all convenient 
speed.” With reference to this pamphlet and its 
author, I wish to make the followang inquiries, 
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viz., 1. Was the second part promised in the ad- 
vertisement ever published ? If so, in what year ? 
2. Was the author the same person as the writer 
of that name mentioned by Watt and Darling, as 
the vicar of East Coker, Somersetshire ? 
LIALLAWG. 

[Dr. Free’s Essay on the English Tongue was com- 
pleted. The Fourth Edition with Additions was pub- 
lished in 1788, 8vo, pp. 148, with a Catalogue of his 
numerous productions. Dr. Free was presented to the 
vicarage of East Coker in 1756, and in 1768 was chosen 
lecturer of Newington in Surrey, and had also the Thurs- 
day lecture of St. Mary-at-Hill, founded by Sir J. Leman, 
Bart. He died at his Chambers in Lyon’s Inn on Sept. 9, 
1791. For particulars of him, consult the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, lviii. (i.) 381 ; Lxi. (ii.) 966, 1048.) 

Booxs on Maeic.—What may be the meaning 
of the following entry in Watt under the head of 
“Magic”: “1715. Ancient and uncommon Books 
on Magic see Britton, Thomas, 1815”? 

A. CHALLSTETH. 

[Watt’s reference is to his Index of Subjects, article 
Britton (Thomas), where the very curious Catalogue of 
the library of the celebrated Small-coal Man is noticed, 
as containing a collection of every ancient and uncommon 
book in Divinity, History, Physic, Chemistry, Magic, 
&c. The date 1815 is clearly a misprint for 1715. Britton 
died in September, 1714, and his library was sold by 
Thomas Ballard at Paul’s Coffee-house on the 24th of 
January, 1714-15. It may not be generally known that 


a portion of Britton’s curious collection of books, from some | 


cause or other, had previously been dispersed by John 
Bullord at Tom’s Coffee-house, adjoining to Ludgate, on 
the Ist of Nov. 1694, of which a Catalogue in 4to is in 
the British Museum, pp. 40.] 


Crocks, Watcnes, Horotocy, AnD Horoto- | 


e1sts.—I shall be glad to have information on 
any of the above subjects—their history, curi- 
osities, &e. References to works treating thereon 
or relating thereto will be useful to me. 

Epwarp J. Woop. 

Myddelton House, Clerkenwell. 

[For information on the above subjects, our corre- 
spondent may consult the articles Clock, Chronometer, 
Horology, and Watch, in Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, 
Index of Subjects, and in Lowe’s British Catalogue, Al- 
phabet of Subjects, 1837-1857. We would also refer him 
to the same articles in Rees’s Cyclopedia and the various 
works there cited. For later improvements in Horology, 
see the article “ Clock and Watcli Work ” in the eighth 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, vii. 2—38, and 
“N. & Q.” 1S, iv. 240, 356.) 


“ Bia-NosEp Men.”—It is a common tenet with 
physiognomists that a large nose indicates force 
of character. 
to the contrary; but perhaps the rule, as a rule, 


may hold good. Whose saying was it that, on | 


I know some remarkable instances | 


an ———e “the big-nosed men always stood 
by him?” Was this said by Collingwood, or 
Nelson, or by what other commander? And 
where is the saying recorded ? 

[It is narrated of Napoleon I. that he was a practical 
nasologist, and influenced in his choice of men by the 
size of their noses. “ Give me,” said he, “aman with a 
good allowance of nose. Strange as it may appear, when 
I want any good head-work done, I choose a man—pro- 
vided his education has been suitable—with a long nose.” 
Notes on Noses, p. 43, 1847, 12mo.] 


Brinee Lyscription.—On a rude bridge which 
crosses a mountain stream near Dublin is this in- 
scription: Dr SvorE Amaprir. Can any of the 
correspondents of “N. & Q.” tell me what it 
means? The exact locality of the bridge is, I 
think, called Kelly’s Glen; but of this I am not 
| quite sure, ACHENDE. 

Dublin. 
| [This Italian phrase is probably connected with some 
| local legend or occurrence, in which must be sought the 
true import of the words as inscribed upon the bridge. 
The translation is “Of Lovely Sisters.” It seems to be 
the remnant of some longer inscription. ] 


Lewis. — What is the origin of this name for 
the clever contrivance used by masons in raising 
stones ? CPL. 

[The word is no doubt derived from the old French 
lévis, any contrivance for lifting; thus a draw-bridge is 
called Pont-a-lévis. 

This contrivance was known to the Romans, and several 
have been found among the débris of old buildings, and 
are now in the Vatican. Our correspondent will find one 
| figured in the Elzevir Vitruvius (fo. Amstel. 1649), page 

207.) 


Replies. 


WILLIAM, SON OF KING STEPHEN. 
(3"* S, vii. 201.) 


King Stephen had a son William, who was 
Count of Boulogne. He had a son William who 
was Count of Mortain ; and he had a son William, 
| who, in right of his wife, became Earl Warren 
| and Earl of Surrey. And I think there can be no 
| doubt that these three were all one and the same 
| person. I am not aware of their identity having 
| ever been disputed; and if there were any ques- 
tion about it, the extract which I subjoin from 
Dugdale’s Baronage would, as I conceive, be suffi- 
cient to settle the point : — 

“This William stiled himself Earl of Bolein, Warren 
and Moreton, as that Charter of his manifesteth ( Monast. 
Anglic. vol. i. 358, b. n. 10), whereby he confirmed to 
the monks of Eye, in Suffolk, the Lordships of Acolt and 
Stoke, which had been given to them by his ancestors.”— 
Baronage, vol. i. p. 76. 
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The identity being established, we next come 
to the question of legitimacy. 


HeRMENTRUDE takes it for granted that William | 


Count of Boulogne was the legitimate son of 
King Stephen and his wife Matilda; and I amata 
loss to conceive on what other hypothesis to ac- 


count for his succeeding'to the County of Boulogne, 


which was of Matilda’s inheritance. 

The idea of his being illegitimate probably arose 

from his not having succeeded his father on the 
throne of England. 
in 1153 an accommodation was settled, by which, 
to use the language of Hume — 
“It was agreed that Stephen should possess the crown 
during his lifetime, that justice should be administered 
in his name even in the provinces which had submitted to 
Henry ; and that this latter prince should, on Stephen’s 
demise, sueceed to the kingdom, and William, Stephen’s 
son, to Boulogne and his patrimonial estate.” 

The clause which related to the succession to 
the throne was couched in the following terms :— 

“Sciatis quod ego Rex Anglie Stephanus Henricum 
ducem Normanniw post me successorem Anglie# Regni, 
et heredem meum jure hereditario constitui, et sic ei et 
heeredibus suis regnum Angliw donavi et confirmavi.” — 
Federa, n.e. vol. i. p- 18. 

Roger of Wendover, in giving an account of 
this treaty, represents it to have been as fol- 
lows : — 

“ King Stephen, being destitute of heirs, except only Duke 
Henry, hereby recognizes, in full assembly of the Bishops 
and other Nobles of the Kingdom, the hereditary right 
which Duke Henry had to the Kingdom of England.”— 
Dr. Giles’s Translation, A.p. 1153. 


It will be seen that Wendover’s representation 


is incorrect. — did not recognise the here- | 

snry: he did a very different | 
He gave him the kingdom after his death, | 
Nor did Stephen say | 


ditary right of I 
thing. 
and constituted him his heir. 
anything about his being himself destitute of 
heirs ; but having once so represented the matter, 


we cannot be surprised that Wendover should | 


afterwards describe William, Earl of Moreton and 


Warenne, as “the illegitimate son of King Ste- | 


phen,” a.p. 1157. Sandford in his Genealogical 
History gives what I take to be a correct statement 
of the matter. 

In enumerating the “children of King Stephen 
by Queen Maud of Bologne his wife,” he makes 
mention of “ William, Earl of Mortaigne and 
Bologne, Lord of the Honours of Eagle and of 
Pevensey, third and youngest son of King Stephen, 
who, in the right of Isabel his wife, was the 
fourth Earl Warren and Surrey” (p. 43); and 
in the next page, coming to the natural issue of 
King Stephen, he discriminates between William 
of Bologne and another William, whose real ille- 
gitimacy may have been a source of confusion : — 

“ William is mistaken of some to be the same William 
that was Earl of Bologne ; others who knew that William 
Earl of Bologne was lawfully born, do think his father 


It will be remembered that | 


had no other son named William but himself; wherein 
let William Earl of Bologne be a lawful witness of him- 
| self, who, having best cause to know it, doth best prove it. 
And in an ancient Charter of his, being written in those 
days, and extant in these, he doth name him for a wit- 
ness, and calleth him his Brother.”—P. 44. 
| I hope that these somewhat hurried notes may 
be sufficient to satisfy Hermentrrupe that the 
| husband of Isabella de Warenne was no other 
than King Stephen’s legitimate son William, who 
on the death of his brother Eustace, became Count 
of Boulogne. MELETES. 


SHELVES IN WILTSHIRE. 
(3'@ 8, vii. 241, 301, 330, 362.) 

Mr. Irvrve’s remarks on this subject exhibit 
a curious specimen of what, in Parliamentary 
slang, is termed “ riding off” from a question ; as 
he takes the rather curious mode of investigating 
Wiltshire shelves by going to look for ancient 
earthworks in Scotland; and probably we may 
soon hear of him exercising his hobby among 
geological phenomena, careering, for instance, 
along the parallel roads of Glenroy. He has 
given up the plough, however, and taken to the 
spade and “ lazy bed” for their mode of forma- 
tion, though as those appliances are used only in 
| the cultivation of potatoes, the “lazy bed” ter- 
races cannot be of a very ancient date. The soil 
| on hill sides is not generally rich. It is mostly 
barren, and artificial manures being unknown in 
early times, the people must have been simply 
mad to endeavour to cultivate such places, when 
there were plenty of more fertile lands nearer 
home. “ Artificial manures unknown!” Will 
Mr. Irvrve tell us how long natural manure has 
been ensployed in Scottish agricultural operations ? 
I have somewhere read, that it was the general 
custom in Scotland, when the midden obstructed 
| the entrance to a farmer’s house, the proprietor 
would take heart of grace some frosty day, and 
move the manure away to the ice on some river, 
so that when a thaw came, he would get rid of 
the obstruction. I cannot quote my author, 
as Iam from home at present, but I am pretty 
positive that at so late a period as when the first 
series of Sir John Sinclair’s Statistical Account was 
written, manure was then got rid of, in some 
Scottish parishes, by moving it to the sea shore, 
| and leaving it there, under high-water mark, as 
is related in that work. And, in my own memory, 
I well knew a Scottish farmer, who would not 
remove the manure heap in front of his house ; 
although he admitted that manure was good 
enough for a “ kail-yard,” he considered its vir- 

tues lost when placed in a field. 
Wittiam PINKERTON. 
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FIRES LOW ANCIENTLY KINDLED. 
(1* S. xii. 205, 272; 34 S. vi. 472, 536; vii. 82, 
296.) 

In reply to the query respecting any passage 
in the classics bearing on this subject, the fol- 
lowing extracts, none of which have hitherto 
been referred to, will perhaps be acceptable to 
your correspondent J. N., inasmuch as he will 
here find mentioned the use of both flint and steel : 
Cornelii Severi tna, vy. 362. Scaliger adduces 
in loco, illustrations from Lucretius, lib. i. [v.896], 
lib. vy. [1095]; Thucydides, lib. ii. [77]; Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. lib. xvi. c. 40; Homer’s Hymn to Mer- 
cury [v. 108]; Festus [s. v. Ignis]: — 

“Ignis Veste siquando interstinctus esset, virgines 
verberibus afficiebantur a Pontifice: quibus mos erat 
tabulam [lignum quadratum] felicis materie tamdiu 
terebrare, quousque exceptum ignem cribro eneo virgo in 
zdem ferret.” 


| Calendars in Oliver and Boyd’s Edinburgh Alma- 
| nack), which he derived from the Gaelic teine, 
| fire, quasi the fire of Bel or Baal,—Bealltuin, he 
mentioned another use of the word teine with 
reference to a curious custom, which he remem- 
bered when he was a boy. This was the kindling 
| of a forced fire called tein’-éiginn, by the violent 
| rubbing of two bits of wood together, to be em- 
| ployed in some superstitious"ceremonies for pre- 
serving cattle from murrain. It occurs to me 
that this practice affords a reply to the query of J. 
H. whether there is any known instance in this 
country of success in the experiment of producing 
fire by rubbing one piece of wood against another, 
as practised by the Routh Sea Islanders? I have 
no doubt that the Highlanders were formerlyexpert 
at the process, although at present, in consequence 
| of the advance of civilisation and the extensive 
| changes among the Gaelic people, the custom has 
probably become obsolete. W. E. 


Michael du Fay, the Delphin commentator on | 


Lucretius, has the following note : — 

Lib. v. 1095. Et ramosa tamen, &c.] “ Non ex solis 
arboribus contritis elici potest ignis, sed ex rebus fere 
omnibus. Namque ut ait Manil. lib. i. v. 850— 

“Sunt autem cunctis permixti partibus ignes ; 

Qui gravidas halitant fabricantes fulmina nubes : 
Et penetrant terras, Ztnamque minantur Olympo, 
Et calidas reddunt ipsis in fontibus undas : 

Ac silice in dura, viridique in cortice sedem 
Inveniunt, cum sylva siti collisa crematur. 
Ignibus usque adeo Natura est omnis abundans.” 

In Bacon’s Advancement of Learning are some 
most interesting remarks on the inventions and 
originals of things : — 

“ If you like better the tradition of the Grecians, and 
ascribe the first inventions to men; yet you will rather 
believe that Prometheus first struck the flints, and mar- 


velled at the spark, than that when he first struck the flints | 


he expected the spark; and therefore the West-Indian 


Prometheus had no intelligence with the European, be- | 


cause of the rareness with them of flint, that cave the 
first occasion. Neither is the form of invention which 
Virgil describeth much other : — 
“ Ut varias usus meditando extunderet artes 
Paulatim.” 


Cf. Scaliger, ut ante, and Darwin’s Economy of | 


Vegetation, v. 209, In Researches into the Early 
History of Mankind, and the Development of Civil- 
tation, by Edward Burnet Tylor, Lond. 1865,— 


“There is an excellent essay on flints and celts, in 
which it is shown that the transition from implements of 
Stone to those of metal took place in almost every part of 
the globe, and a progress from ruder to more perfect modes 
ot making fire and boiling food is traced in many different 
countries.”"— The Times, April 21, 1865. ; 


BrsiioTrHecaR. CHETHAM. 





Ientt1on or Woop sy Friction (3S. vii. 296, 
368.) — Talking lately to the parish schoolmaster, 
who is a native of the Highlands, of the etymology 
of the term Beltane, applied to the 1st May (see 


their own benefit. 


MEN OF KENT AND KENTISH MEN. 
(3" 8, vii. 324.) 

If this matter had not been mooted afresh, I 
had intended to revive the question which was 
raised in “N. & Q.” 1* S, v, 321, 615. Fora 
man of (East) Kent had had the last say, and 
had pronounced against the claim of those in the 
| Western parts of the country to the more honour- 
| able appellation. And I observe that his argu- 
| ments in favour of the men of (East) Kent have 
| been adopted as conclusive by “N. & Q.” in 
answering the above new ee about the women 
of the county. This was I suppose of course, as 
Mr. Sanpys has never been gainsaid. 

I am not now going to speak of my own know- 
ledge on the subject, or to suppose anything by 
way of explanation; but as I know my father’s 
opinion about it, and he used to assert it un- 
doubtingly, and as he was an authority in our county 
history, I wish to say that I have always under- 
stood the men of Kent to be those born in the 
Weald of Kent. I believe it is no question of 
East and West Kent, no diocesan distinction— 
nothing to do with a rural residence as compared 
with a metropolitan neighbourhood. This is the 
generally received belief of my friends and rela- 
tions besides those of my late father, the Rev. T. 
Streatfeild, of Chart’s Edge, who certainly was 
opposed to the view taken by Mr. Sanpys. To 
be sure, those I am quoting were born in the 
Weald of Kent, and I too, for the same reason, 
have claimed to be a man of Kent, but the dis- 
tinction is not one recognised in the world in 
which we are living; and the tradition in my 
art of the county is too widely spread to be pro- 
ably a fiction imagined by some antiquaries for 
Mr. Sandys supposes many 
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factory proof; and I hope this protest from one 
born (it is not a question of residence) at the 
other end of the county, may be published, though 
it does not decide the matter. 

In Consuetudines Kancie, Mr. Sandys quotes 
from the Savon Chronicle, among other passages 
relating to Kent, one which is apparently against 
his view :— 

“ a.p. 853. In the same year Ealhere, with the men of 
Kent, and Huda, with the men of Surry, fought in Thanet 
against the heathen army, &c.” 


Is it not probable that the “men of Surry’ 
would join with those of their next county neigh- 
bours who were near to them. If the “ men of 
Kent” in the above passage means the men of 
East Kent with the “ men of Surry,” where were 
the men of West Kent, who were in such a case 
between the two? I will never believe the West 
Kent men were passive in such a struggle. But 
I dispute Mr. Sanpys’s claim, because my father 
would have thought him wrong, not for argu- 
ments of my own. 

May I add to this an enquiry concerning a 
ballad, which says — 

“ The men of Kent 
To battle went, 
So loyal, bold, and free.” 

I have heard so much of it quoted by my 
friends and relations in the Weald of Kent, cer- 
tainly never doubting it was said of their own 
forefathers. Has the ballad been printed at 
length? Is it a part of the same as that referred 
to by Mr. Sanpys, “N. & Q.” 1" S. v. 616 ? 

J. F. 8. 


+] 


TRANSMUTATION OF METALS. 
(34 S. vii. 200.) 


I recollect the paragraph referred to by Mr. 
Invive going the round of the papers, but I could 
never ascertain that there was any truth in it. It 
is, however, an undoubted fact that about twelve 
or eighteen months ago bismuth rose in price from 
2s. 9d. to 24s. per pound ; but I believe the com- 

any said to have tees formed for transmuting it 
into silver to be a myth. Perhaps the following 
facts may clear up the mystery. The chief supply 
of bismuth is derived from the Royal Saxon mines 


at Schneeberg, which are also worked for cobalt 


and nickel. The lode in which these metals occur 
crosses in one part of its course a thin lode of 
silver. 

At the point of contact a small percentage of 
this metal is of course obtained; but for some 
time past it has been so small as not to be worth 
extracting, and the three metals have been sent 
together to this country. When the cobalt and 


nickel have been extracted, whatever trace of 


reasons in favour of East Kent, but gives no satis- | silver there may be remains in the bismuth. Pos- 


sibly some one may have accidentally met with a 
specimen unusually rich in silver, and thence 


| concluded that the extraction of the precious metal 


would turn out a profitable speculation. The 


| Schneeberg mines are now only partially worked. 


A cheaper substitute for cobalt blue has been dis- 
| covered, and supplies of nickel being obtained 
from other sources, the prices of both metals 
have declined. The importation of washed ore 
| obtained from these mines used to be about 700,000 
| pounds per annum, but it has now fallen to about 
| 50,000 pounds. The supply of bismuth is almost 
| exclusively obtained from Schneeberg, and this 
falling off in the supply would almost of itself be 
| sufficient to account for the rise in price of the 
| metal. This, I think, satisfactorily disposes of the 
| “Transmutation of Metals Company (Limited) 
| but I hope in a future communication to show 
| that believers in a sort of modified alchemy are 

not by any means rare even in the nineteenth cen- 
| ury. RicHarp B. Prosser. 
25, Southampton Buildings, W.C. 





Cary Famrty (3" S. vii. 117, 170.)—In reply 
| to Abus, I beg to explain that my authority for 
stating that “ in 1588 there was a Cary or Carey, 
Bishop of Killaloe,” was a note to the Letters of 
| Sir Robert Cecil, recently published by the Camden 
Society, p. 157, in which, d@-propos of “ Mr. 
Campbell, Deane of Lymbrycke,” of whom men- 
tion is made in the text, the Editor expresses 
himself as follows : — 

“ Dennis Campbell, a native of Scotland, Rector of 
Dumceliffe in the Diocese of Killaloe. In 1588 he was 
appointed co-adjutor to his Diocesan, Bishop Carey.” 

I have no means at hand of verifying the state- 
ment. It would, however, be very satisfactory if 
any of your correspondents could ascertain what 
was the name of the Bishop of Killaloe in 1588.* 

I should also like very much to know where a 
niche in the pedigree is to be found for Mordecai 
Cary, Bishop of Killala. Who were his parents ? 
| When and where was he born? The Reverend 

Henry F. Cary, the translator of Dante, was a 

descendant of his, being, if I am not mistaken, 

the grandson of the Henry Cary who is men- 
tioned by Annsa as Archdeacon of Killala. 
, MELETEs. 


Konx Ompax (3 S, vi. 263, 206, 392.)—After 
all are these words in their origin anything more 
than an attempt at a phonetic imitation of the 
| sound of the dicast’s ble striking against the 
| urn. They do not ill represent the noise of a 
| pebble falling, rebounding, and falling again, es- 
I have 





| 
| 


| pecially in an urn made of thin metal. 


is Maurice, or Murtogh O’Brien-arra, was Bishop of 
Killaloe, A.p. 1570-1612.—Eb. } 
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been led to make this suggestion by the par 

uoted in the last reference placed at the head of 
this note, from Hesychius. Surely SAoy is nothing 
but the noise made by the cup of the clepsydra as 
it marks the time by sinking. I can testify at 


least from my own experience (for water-clocks | 


are still commonly used in Upper India), that 


Broy does very closely represent the sound so | 


made. If this be so, then may not the passage be 
wrongly punctuated, and should not a free trans- 
lation run as follows: —‘“ Konx ompax, a term 
(applied) to matters finally disposed of; the sound 
of the dicast’s pebble, as the sound of the clepsy- | 
dra, BAop, is similarly used among the Attics?” | 
These two expressions therefore would be in fact 
equivalent to our own phrases—“ The die is cast ;” 
“Time is up,” signifying that any matter in hand 
has been finally and irrevocably settled. _ 


Calcutta. 


“ Metantue” (3S, vii. 401.)—I see that R. I. 
inquires after a copy of Melanthe, with MS. notes 
by Dr. Pegge. I beg to inform R. I. that I have 
that copy, and shall be glad to show it to him if 
he will favour me with a call : — 


“ Mevantue, Fabulx Pastoralis, acta cum Jacobus 
Magne Brit. Rex, Cantabrigiam suam nuper inviseret, 
ibidemque Musarum atque animi gratia dies quinque 
commoraretur: egerunt Alumni Coll. San. et Individuz 
Trinitatis, Cantabrigie, 4to. Brown calf, 1/. 11s. 6d. 
Cantab. 1615. 

“This Latin pastoral, which was written by Dr. 
Brookes of Trinity College, Cambridge, is of very great 
rarity. The present copy belonged to Dr. Pegge, the 
antiquary, and is specially referred to in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for May, 1756. It bears on the title the auto- 
graph signature of Matthew Hutton, and has the names 
of the Masters of Arts, &c., who acted in it before King | 





James on the 10th of March, 1614, written against the 
various characters on the back of the title. It was after- 
wards Mr. Bindley’s, and has one leaf in MS., but is the | 
only one that can be traced in any sale. See MS. notes | 
by Mr. Mitford. | 
JoserH LILty. 
17—18, New Street, Covent Garden. | 


Ropert Cranmer (3" S. vii. te believe | 
he was the great-grandson of the archbishop. In | 
some family papers I find as follows : — | 


“ 1562. Thomas Cranmer and others restored in blood. | 
John Cranmer, son of said Thomas. 
“ May 1617. Robert Cranmer, son of Thomas Cranmer, | 
of Paternoster Row, London, Mercer, baptised.” 
“ The above paper was found among the effects, in the 
own handwriting of Robert Cranmer aforesaid, of Mit- 
cham, in Surrey, Esq., great Grandson of the Archbishop, | 
and great-grandfather of the Rev. Robert Cranmer, Rector | 
of Nursling, Hants. The date accords with Strype in his | 
Life of Archbishop Cranmer, who says at page 418 (in 
folio), * He had children who survived him, for whose 
sake an Act of Parliament passed in the year 1562 to 
restore them in blood, their father having been condemned 
for treason in consenting to the Lady Jane’s succession to 
Crown, for which act he was pardoned by Queen | 
ary.” 


This was copied from a fly-leaf in the Life of 
Cranmer, by Gilpin, and the original was written 
by the aforeeni Rey. Robert Cranmer, whose 
mother was related to Thomas, Bishop of Win- 
chester (who gave him the living of Nursling) 
and to the Ogles. Mrs. Cranmer’s grandfather 
was brother to the “judicious” Hooker, and for 
some time was Receiver-General for the county 
of Hants, and lived at Worthing, near Winchester, 
which his son sold to Sir Chaloner Ogle. M. P. 


WORDS USED IN DIFFERENT Senses (3" S. vii. 
278, 367.) — Insense is an expression very com- 
monly used in the north of England with the same 


| meaning as given by your correspondent E. L. 8. 


In the pronunciation of the word, emphasis is laid 
upon the last syllable. Insensed is also often used 
when the individual “is insensed with, or under- 
stands the whole matter.” Awful is another word 
we frequently hear perverted. How common are 
such expressions as the following: — “She's an 
awful fine woman.” “He turns out an awful 
swell;” and of a coat or some other article of 
dress, “It's an awful good fit,” &c. Gipson. 
Liverpool. 


May-pay Sones (3* §, vii. 373.) — A contri- 
butor of the well-known nom de plume, CUTHBERT 
Beps, gives in “ N. & Q.” for May 13 a May-day 
song sung at Denton and Caldecote, in Hunting- 
donshire. It consists of five verses. Words dif- 
fering but slightly from those of the third verse 
are sung at Combe, in Oxfordshire, by a troop of 
little girls, dressed up fantastically, and carrying 
sticks, to the tops of which are tied bunches of 
flowers. The following is their version of the 
four lines : — 

“ Gentlemen and ladies! 
We wish you happy May ; 
We're come to show our garlands, 
Because it is May-day.” 

The same verse, substantially, is the May-day 
song at Wootton, an adjoining parish. It would 
seem to be intended for the mouth of a xopm/s. 
The first line is better than those of the versions 
sung at Combe and at the two Huntingdonshire 
villages. The verse runs thus,— 

“Good morning, merry gentlefolks! 
I wish you happy May ; 
I’m come to show my May-garland, 
Because it is May-day.” 

The last two of the four lines are sometime as 
follows : — : 

“ Come, kiss my face, and smell my mace, 
And give the lord and lady something.” 


In this case the final line breaks away from the 
fetters of rhyme, but only to come to what is, in 
this prosaic age, the point of the whole custom. 

J. HL A. 


Combe Parsonage, Oxon. 
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Foxes or Suxaves (3" S. vii. 338.)—I am not 
aware who first proposed to write shéalim for 
shii’alim in Judg. xv. 4. Allow me, notwithstand- 
ing, to demur to such an alteration—(1) because 
shé'alim does not mean “sheaves” at all. The 
word signifies “the hollow of the hand” (Is. xl. 
12), and then as much as could be contained in 
the hollow of the hand, “a handfull” (1 Kings, 
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penetrating through the bark of the trees to which they 
are attached, and of fixing the base of their stems into 
the wood beneath. Thus they absorb the rising sap in its 


| progress towards the leaf.” (Botany, by Prof. Henslow, 
| p. 237.) 


xx. 10; Ezek. xiii. 19); it occurs nowhere else | 
in the Bible; (2) the change proposed in Judg. | 


xv. 4, would do violence to the context; sheaves 
have not “tails,” and could not do all that is re- 
corded in verse 5; (3) Parkhurst observes that the 
practice of tying firebrands to foxes’ tails is men- 
tioned in the thirty-eighth fable of Aphthonius, 
and adds that Ovid (Fasti, iv. 681), speaks of a 
custom observed at Rome every year, about the 
middle of April, of turning out foxes into the 
circus with burning torches to their backs : — 
“. . . . miss junctis ardentia tedis, 
Terga ferunt vulpes.” 

The Hebrew word shi’alim (sing. shi’al) is the 
original source of our jackal, and perhaps jackals 
are meant in Judg. xv. 4, as Fiirst and w vin have 
suggested. B. H. C. 


It is most probably for this reason that Shaks- 
peare applies the epithet “ baleful ” to the mistle- 
toe; or can he be alluding to an idea that mistle- 
toe was “ that forbidden tree ” in the midst of the 
garden, 

“. . . whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe ” ? 

“For in the Edda, the misseltoe is said to be Balder’s 
death, who yet perished through blindness and a woman.” 
( Gent’s Mag. Feb. 1791.) 

James A, Hewitt. 

Capetown, S.A. 


ADVERBS IMPROPERLY USED (3 S. vii. 152, &c.) 

I cannot agree that the words are improperly 
used. “To look merrily,” is to look as if the 
erson were merry, or like a merry person. “To 
merry,” is an absolute assertion of a fact. 

“ Your offer is fair,” is one proposition. “I think 
you mean fairly,” is another. ‘“‘He is bad in 
health,” means he is really ill. “He feels badly,” 


| as if he were bad, or like a man who is bad—he 


Ansayri (3" 8. vii. 358.) —Your correspondent | 
W. A. M. will find this Oriental sect described in | 


the following publications in addition to those 
furnished immediately after his query: Maun- 
drell’s Journey to Aleppo; Pocock’s Travels; Wal- 
= Ansayrii, passim; Lyde’s Asian Mystery ; 
Jonder’s Syria, p. 261; North British Review, 
Noy. 1860, p. 340. me We we 


Jack Srones (3" S. vii. 34, 143.)—According 
to Brand (Pop. Antiquit. vol. ii. p. 165, edit. Bohn), 
General Vallancey traces this word to the Irish 
“ Seic Seona,” which (pronounced Shee Sheona), 
“Was readily turned into Jack Stones by an 
English ear, by which name this game is now 
known by the English in Ireland. It has another 
name among the vulgar, viz. Gob Stones.” (Col- 
lect. de Reb. Hib.) 

This game is played by the coloured people 
in different parts of this colony, and is by them 
termed “Klip Verlaten.” It is played by three 
persons, each having eight stones; one of the 
players begins by throwing all the stones into the 
air, and catching as many as possible on the back 
of the hand and arm. 

Dr. Clarke found a similar game among the 
Russians, played with the joint-bones of shee 
(cockalls). “This game,” he tells us, “ is calle 
‘ Dibbs’ by the English.” (Travels in Russia, 
1810, i. 177.) James A. Hewrrt. 

Capetown, S.A. 


Mristietor (3" §, vii. 76, 157.) — 
« As the common misseltoe and other Loranthee are 
destitute of any true root, they possess the property of 


may be well, it may be only his fancy. 

s not the termination -ly, directly the old 
Anglo-Saxon -lic? Thus werlic, is manly; wifhe, 
womanly ; Godlic, godly ; eordlic, earthly. See 
Bosworth’s Dictionary, 42 d. A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Cuap (3" S. vii. 380.) —I imagine that neither 
your correspondent CYRIL, nor your own editorial 
note, has lighted upon the first use of this 
“favourite slang word” in its now common but 
very modern signification of “fellow.” The quo- 
tations from Captain Carleton and from Steele, 
both present it to us as a mere diminutive of the 
old Saxon “chapman”—*ceapman,”’ a buyer or 
customer: and in this sense only I find it in Bai- 
ley’s Dictionary, edit. 1773. There is no doubt, I 
venture to assume, of the original identity of the 
verbs “ to chap” and “to cheap” (or “cheapen”’) ; 
and that a “chap” is, therefore, properly a “‘cheap- 
ener,” or one who (as we now say) “haggles” 
over a bargain. Hence, I suppose, it has come 
about that, in these days of national shopkeeping 
and amor gummi, we are all of us “ chapmen,” and 
consequently, in our anxiety to save time as well 
as money, all of us “chaps.” But like Cyrrt, I 
too shall be interested, if “ N. & Q.” will execute 
on this word one of its most important functions, 


| by telling posterity when and where this deformed 


offspring of the Saxon language was born ? 


R. C. L. 


From the context, and the use of the phrases 
“bargain” and “ sell,” it would seem this phrase 
is merely an abbreviation of chapman (Anglo-Sax. 
ceapman), a market man, a buyer and seller. “If 
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you want to sell, here is your chap,” 7. e. chapman. 


| Coronezts (3" §. vii. 54.)—The coronets of the 


The same idea is still in common use in the | Princes of Wales, the princes of the blood royal, 


streets: “Come on, I’m your customer.” A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Assumption or Arms (3" §, vii. 381.) —I think 
the author of the paper in question is unduly 
severe on the rich tradesman; who acquires, on | 
retirement from business, a coat of arms by 


purchase. 


I scarcely say too much, when I affirm, that a 
very large proportion of the nobility has sprung 
from trade; and that in many instances their 


aternal coats, as well as those which they quarter, 
Lise originally been granted to ambitious ances- 
tors retired from business. 

Very often we see the most intolerant, . those 
who in reality should be least so. I know a gen- 
tleman who laughs at new coat armour, because 
he firmly believes that he himself has a right to 
one of great antiquity ; and which he considers it 
@ personal insult to question. Nevertheless, he 
has no real right to any coat of arms whatever; 
and as he won't purchase one, his posterity will be 
in the same fix! 

One of the very worst errors of the present 
period of heraldry, is the unchecked liberty which 
is taken with inexorable truth, by some families 
“claiming ” to bear this or that coat, or to represent 
this or that ancient family. Such “claims” appear 
on the face of numerous pedigrees, and seem to 
give them an undue importance. Moreover they 
are unfair to those who really do possess valid 
claims. I now propose that xo claim should ever 
be mentioned,* without a statement of the facts (with 
Full references) on which it is Sounded ; 80 that the 
public at large may judge for itself. 8. 


Uricontum, ok Wroxeter (3" S. vii. 183, 
349. )—How is it that no one has cited a— 


“ Guide to the Ruins of the Roman City of Uriconium, 
at Wroxeter, near Shrewsbury. By Thomas Wright, 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Shrewsbury, J. O. Sandford, 12mo, 
1859, pp. 92, with twelve plates from drawings by Mr. 
Hillary Davies, of Shrewsbury ” ? 

WriaM Bates, 

Birmingham. 


Quotation WanteD (3 S. vii. 241, 328.) — | 


Did not Christopher Love rather refer to one or 


more of the axioms of the learned Jenkins? As | 


for instance : — 
“ Penex sunt restringende.”— Cent. 29. 
With a recollection also of — 
“ Favores ampliandi sunt. Odia restringenda.” 
Cent. 186. 
These seem nearer the mark than the maxims 
cited by R. C. L. Wrtiiam Bares, 
Birmingham. 


* This, of course, could only be brought about by a 
combination. " 


| and their descendants, and of barons, were ordered 

| to these degrees by King Charles the Second. 

(Chamberlain, Mag. Brit, Not, i. 60, 165, thirty- 

eighth edit. 1755.) James A. Hewirt. 
Capetown, S.A. 





| Hoe’s Prarer (3" 8. vii. 114.)—I have care- 
| fully inquired in Kent, and so have many of my 
| friends, whether they ever heard of such a thing 
as “a Hog’s Prayer.” Nothing of the sort could 
be discovered; but the other day, near Tunbridge, 
| inquiring of a very intelligent old farmer, he said 
at once, “It is all a blunder; they mean the hag 
rayer, or prayer to keep away the old witches or 
1ags,” and told me it is not uncommonly used by 
the superstitious to thisday. It is the well-known 
rhyme — 
“ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lay on; 
Four corners to my bed, 
Four angels round it spread ; 
And if that death should chance to call, 
I hope our Lord will save us all.” 

This is a very old rhyme, and something like it 
is given in Sinclair’s Jnvisible World Discovered, 
Relation 3, where he calls it the Black Pater- 
noster, and says it was used in Scotland. If this 
information should prove correct, all I can say is, 
it is a pity to make a charge of such degrading 
superstition against the lower classes without being 
perfectly certain of its accuracy. A. A, 

Poets’ Corner. 

Stick (3" S. vii. 290.)—The meaning here is 
clearly the composing stick—the implement in 
| which the printer’s type is set up. “Our author 
| makes his first paragraph a compleat stick of 
| Railing,” that is, as much railing as the stick 

would hold, or a compositor set up at one bout 
| without going to his galley. A. A. 
| Poets’ Corner. 
| Navan Victory or Jung, 1665 (3" S. vii. 
| 336.)—A friend has pointed out these mistakes in 
the above, for which, I have no doubt, my imper- 
| fect decyphering of the original has made me 
answerable. The Editor of “N. & Q.” may be 
| glad of the corrections: for Sir John Pawson, 
read Sir John Lawson; for “perished” read 
The writing is very indistinct. 

E. W. 
Cur (3 8. vii. 317.)—In France, at any opera, 

| play, or other exhibition, the people range them- 
| selves in a line, following the order they arrive in, 
| and pass quietly on, one after the other, taking their 

turn fairly, without that unmannerly pushing and 

crowding which I believe exists nowhere else but 
|in England. This line they call the “ queue,” 
and if any one tries to get out of his place, the 


| ery is “ Suivez la queue,” take your turn. Is not 











| “ persued.” 
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this the origin of the phrase, “It is your cue,” 
that is, “ It is your turn to speak”? The phrase 
is clearly not confined to the entrance of an actor, 
for every separate speech has its cue. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

CrassicAL WASHERWOMEN (3" 8, vii. 54.) — 
If your correspondent E. 8. takes an interest in 
this subject, would refer him to a beautiful 
passage in the Odyssey (¢., the early part of the 

ok), where the Princess Nausicaa goes down to 
the shore with her suite to wash the royal clothes. 

A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Ruy tHe Gacntiet (3" §S. vii. 374.) — Pro- 
bably after all this is the correct phrase, and 
might have been derived at the time when the 
culprit ran through the double line of men, and 
was struck by the fist with the gauntlet on, as in 
later days has been done with the stick. A.A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Tueopoite (3 S, vii. 337.)\—The tradition 
among surveyors is, that land surveying was 
generally performed by the cross-staff at the date 
J.C. J. speaks of, 1685. This instrument was 
superseded by the circumferentor, an instrument 
much like a theodolite, but without the needle ; 
the angles being taken from back-sights, as is the 
case with the sextant. The use of the needle in 
land-surveying is said to have been derived from 
the practice of mining surveyors. As late as 1760, in 


the Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, an instrument | 


exactly on the same principle as the theodolite 
is called a mining dial, and the rules for its use are 
given under the article “ Dialling.” 

In all probability the word is composed of 6c, 
the ordinary abbreviation of the Greek @edoua, and 
8s, & way; an instrument by means of which 
you could see, or find your way. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Mavetno (3* 8. vii. 389.)—Your learned cor- 
respondent, T.J. Bucxron, has, I think, quite 


mistaken the question connected with Manetho. | 


My previous note on the subject (3" S. vii. 357) 


did not rt, an “attempt to disparage the | 
J engstenberg.” The | 


authority of Manetho by 
two points discussed by this writer are, (1), that 
Manetho never resided in Egypt; (2), that he 
did not live earlier than about the commencement 
of the vulgar era. I did not touch upon the 


authority or authenticity of the works of Manetho. | 


The questions, therefore, still remain unanswered. 
Did Manetho ever reside in Egypt, and did he 
live B.c. 260? Hengstenberg replies in the nega- 
tive. (Die Biicher Moses und A’gypten, p. 237— 
245, 256.) Your correspondent replies, that 


Hengstenberg must have “confounded some other 
of that name.” Surely, whatever weight Mr. T. 
J. Buckton may attach to Heeren’s Manual of 
Ancient History, the name of such a writer as 


| Hengstenberg ought to be mentioned with great 
| deference. 

| Bunsen, speaking of Manetho, says: “ He is 
| known to the ancients as a priest of Sebennytus. 
Pere The title of high-priest, ascribed to the 
| genuine Manetho, is probably fictitious,” &c. 
| (Egypt's Place in Universal History, vol. i. p. 58, 
| ed. Laden 1848.) Heeren, however, asserts 
that he was “ High-Priest at Heliopolis.” The 
fact is, we know next to nothing of the personal 
history of Manetho; and hence we should not 
= too positively about him or his works on 
the complex subject of Egyptian Chronology. 

J. Datton. 


Norwich. 


Toaps In Stone (3" S. vii. 388.)—This in- 
teresting question might, I think, be finally settled 
if any scientific person resident at Bath would 
obtain the assistance of some of the numerous 
masons employed in excavating and dressing the 
freestone on Coombe Down, as when staying in 
that neighbourhood some five years ago I was in- 
formed by a relative that he had on several occa- 
sions seen blocks of stone sawn in half, the saw 
in the course accidentally marked out for it, com- 
ov bisecting both the reptile and the closely- 

itting cavity in which he lay, the blocks having, 

as described by your correspondent, neither fis- 
| sure, “ vein, nor chink.” E. Jonnson. 
Cambridge. 


| Tue Dux or Brunswick's “ Fiery Reasons ” 
| (3° S. vii. 68, 121.)—The title of my copy of this 
work differs in some respects from that given by 
| F.C. H. My copy is styled : — 
| Fifty Reasons, or Motives, why the Roman Catholic, 
Apostolic Religion ought to be preferred to all the Sects 
this Day in Christendom; and which induced his most 
Serene Highness Anthony Ulrick Duke of Brunswick and 
Lunenburg to abjure Lutheranism. To which are added 
Three Valuable Papers. Antwerp: printed in the year 
M.DCC.XLI.” 


Can F. C. H. tell me whether this edition is 
CARILFORD. 





| 


| scarce ? 
| Cape Town, S.A. 

“On an Attar Ep [?]” (3°¢S. vii. 352.)— 
Your fortunate correspondent, who fell in with 
upwards of fifty epigrams by Mr. Thomas Fuller, 
has favoured us with a very appetising, not to say 
tantalising, list, including most of their subjects. 
Among these is No. 9, “On an Altar Ed,” to 
which your correspondent has annexed a note of 
interrogation. For the import of this title I would 
refer to Joshua xxii. 34 : — 

“ And the children of Reuben and the children of Gad 
called the altar Ed: for it shall be a witness between us 
| that the Lord is God.” 

Our translators have here supplied the word Ed 
(witness) from verses 27, 28, where it occurs in 
the Hebrew. ScHIn. 
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“ No Man 1s A Hero To nis Vatet-pE-CHAM- 
Bre” (3" §. vii. 150, 309.)—The passage in 
uestion occurs in one of the minor treatises of 
Pintarch, and is perhaps worth citation as indi- 
cating the peculiar office of the servant in whose 
apprehension his master would fail to preserve the 
heroic character. The words are,— 

“"ayrlyovos 5 yépwr, ‘Epuodirou twds év morhuacw aii 
Tov hAlov maida, kal Sedbv dvayopetovros, O Toiaira wot 
(clrev) 5 Aacavdpopos cbivowev.” 

De Iside et Osiride. Francof. 1620, p. 360. 

But in no greater degree should a man be a 
hero to himself; and in those elevated positions 
in which he may feel tempted to raise himself 
above the level of surrounding humanity, he may 
be ingeniously reminded of the frailty and dege- 
neration which he has in common with those who 
crawl before him, by being constituted his own 
valet, and publicly made to act the part, as it 
were, of Aagavdgopos, to himself. Thus Platina 
would interpret a ceremony which the newly ap- 
pointed Pope has to go through : — 

“ Sentio sedem illam ad id paratam esse, ut qui in tanto 
magistratu constituitur, sciat se non Deum sed hominem 
esse ; et necessitatibus nature, utpote egerendi, subjectum 
esse, unde merito Stercoraria sedes vocatur.”— De Vit. 
Pontific., ed. 1664, p. 258. 

Thus much our historian says in opposition to 
the other theory, which Butler seems to adopt. 
(Hudibras, part 1. cant. iii. line 1249.) For a full 
discussion of this vexed question, the curious reader 
is referred to the Histoire de la Papesse Jeanne, de 
Monsieur de Spanheim, 12mo, Cologne, 1694, p. 105. 

Since writing the above I have noticed the in- 
quiry of J.M.K. The Antigonus to whom the 


| letter containing an account of Lord Byron’s resi- 
| dence in the Island of Mitylene,” increasing the 
| book to ~~ This extract alludes to the 
| poet in the third person, and the concluding sen- 
| tence speaks of him in terms which would not 
| have been employed if it had been wished to per- 
| suade the public that the tale was the work of the 
| poet: — 
“Lord Byron’s character is worthy of his genius. To 
| do good in secret, and shun the world’s applause, is the 
| Surest testimony of a virtuous heart and self-approving 
conscience. 


WIitt1am Bares. 
Birmingham. 
[The copy of The Vampyre we consulted has not only 
| the name of Lord Byron printed on the title-page, but on 
| the half-title preceding it. In every other respect it agrees 
with our correspondent’s copy.—Eb. ] 

Bisnor Lixpwoop (3" §, vii. 134, 266.)—I am 
| now enabled to give the result of more close in- 
quiry as to Bishop Lindwood’s arms; and I must 
plead by way of excuse for any discrepancy be- 
tween this and my previous letter, that I am writ- 
ing without access to my own books or MSS. 
By the kindness of Sir F. Madden I have again 
examined his notes, and find my original statement 
to be accurate, that he had recorded Lindwood’s 
arms as @ chevron simply. His authority I am 
unable to give, but it is not the Bishop’s Register, 
which only aan to the coat of Rodburn, the 
predecessor of Lindwood. My own note, between 
three leaves, is also without reference, but was 
made previous to the year 1858. No light is 
thrown upon Lindwood’s arms by Browne Willis, 
but in his MS. collections in the Bodleian I find 





saying is attributed, is the celebrated general, and | 

supposed half brother of Alexander the Great. 

The authority, as above cited, is Plutarch. 
Witiiam Bates. 





Birmingham. 

Hoe Feast (3" 8. vii. 364, &c.) — 

“ The Romans gave the offal and harslet to their slaves, 
but highly esteemed those portions of the animal which 
we throw away, or give to the dogs. Apicius cared little 
for pork as meat, but invented many sauces from various 
parts of the pig, which were so much the better relished 
when it was fatted to death,” p.17.—Letter to Dr. W. 
King. Dublin, 1711, pp. 108. 

The author cites Pliny, Strabo, and Athenzus, 
at the foot of the page. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” save me the trouble of searching 
through indexes. J. M. K. 


“Tue Vampyre” (53'S. vii. 201.) —Is there not 
an error in the statement that the name of Lord 
Byron appears as the author on the title-page of 

he Vampyre, 8vo, 1819? I do not find it on the 
title of my copy, which is verbatim as you give it, 
with the exception of the words “by the Right | 
Hon. Lord Byron.” The tale itself occupies 
72 pages; and there is appended “ Extract of a 





that the bishop in his will, dated Noy. 22, 1443, 
desires that he may be buried in St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, Westminster, and leaves a legacy to his 
native parish of Linwood. I have been kindly 
furnished (by the rector) with a rubbing of the 
coat now remaining on the brass of John and 
Alice Lyndewode, at Linwood, and find it exactly 
in accordance with the description in the Lincoln 
Architectural Society’s Report for 1862; i. ¢., a 
chevron between three lime tree (or linden) leaves. 
Will your correspondent give me a reference to 
the edition and page of Guillim in which he finds 
the “fess crenellée between three fleur-de-lys,” 
given as arms of Lindwood. I do not find it in 
any ordinary earlier than Edmondson. 


W. K. Rranp Beprorp. 


“Roman Hann” (3* §. vii. 338.) — Without 
being able to answer Y. X.’s query as to the “ pre- 
cise meaning” of this phrase, I would refer him to 
the earliest work in which I have met with it, 
Shakspeare’s Twelfth Night, Act IIT. Sc. 4, where 
Malvolio says to Olivia,— 

“T think we do know the sweet Roman Hand.” 
Wx. Donson. 
Preston. 
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DemostHenes (2° S. vi. 114.) — Thanking you 
for the reference you have been so kind as to give 
me, I would beg further to inquire whether the 
saying of Demosthenes, in which he is supposed 
to have spoken of action as the one thing neces- 
sary to make an orator, is to be fcund in the 
works of any Greek author who wrote before the 
time of Cicero. P, 8. C. 


Carers acaryst Husert pE Buren (3" S. 
vi. 415; vii. 385.)— Many thanks to Meteres for 
his kind information. I had already discovered 
the passage in the Additaments, and should have 
written to say so, had not press of business pre- 
vented me. A comparison of this a with 
the testimony of the Chronicle of Dunstaple, 
leaves, I think, no doubt that Isabel was married 
to Hubert. HERMENTRUDE. 


Hersert Know res (2 S. viii. 28, 55, 79, 116, 
153; ix. 94; x. 417.)\—We find that he was ad- 
mitted a sizar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Jan. 31, 1817. 
he of course never resided in college. 

C, H. & Taompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


your readers may be interested by being informed 

that this able writer was matriculated as a pen- 

sioner of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

1559. He was living in ieil, and we propose to 

notice him in the third volume of Athene Canta- 

brigiensis. C. H. & THompson Cooper. 
Cambridge. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Superstitions of Witchcraft. 

M.A. (Longman.) 

The object of the present volume is “ to exhibit a con- 
secutive review of the characteristic forms and facts of a 
creed which (if at present apparently dead, or at least 
harmless in Christendom,) in the seventeenth century was 
a living and lively faith, and caused thousands of victims 


By Howard Williams, 


to be sent to the torture-chamber, to the stake, and to the | 


seaffold.” The sketch—for it is a sketch only—is plea- 
santly written, and will furnish the thoughtful reader 
with matter for reflection and thankfulness. 
dull matter-of-fact days (in which the so-called Spiri- 


tualism forms the sole exception to the practival realistic | 


tendency of all thought and action), it is difficult to con- 
ceive the influence which the belief in witchcraft formerly 
exercised over all classes of society. 
know how powerful this influence really was, will be 
pleasantly instructed by Mr. Williams’s little volume. 


Murray § Co.’s Book of Information for Railway Travel- 
lers and Railway Officials. Illustrated with Anecdotes, 
§e. By R. Bond. (Murray & Co.) 

A little book full of practical and useful hints, which 
all intending railway travellers would do well to read at 
least ; if not, to make the companion of their Bradshaw. 
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As he died on Feb. 17 following, | 


May 27, | 


| Letters ptating 


| Student; Cotton's Editions of the English 


| for whom Mr. Charles Phil 


In these | 


Those who desire to | 


| ready, one may be 
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The History and Antiquities of the Parish of Wimbledon, 
Surrey ; with Sketches o, ee 7 Inhabitants. By 
Ww illiam A. Bartlett, M.A., Senior Curate of Wimble- 
don. With Map and " Hilustrations. (Simpkin & 
Marshall.) 

A pleasant little volume fall of gossip of one of the 
prettiest spots in the neighbourhood of London. The in- 
habitants of Wimbledon owe their Senior Curate their 
eo thanks for this judicious employment of his small 
eisure. 


The Autographic Mirror. Parts XXTX., XXX., XXXL, 

and XXXII. 

This cheap and instructive Collection of inedited Auto- 
graphs of [llustrious and Distinguished Personages main- 
tains its popularity and interest. The last two Parts 
(double Parts) contain facsimiles of some seventy Auto- 
graphs of Sovereigns, Statesmen, Literati, Artists, The- 
atrical Celebrities, &c. 

We see that Messrs. 


Sotheby announce for sale on 


| Monday next and five following days, the curious Library 
| of our late valued friend and Correspondent Mr. Mark- 


LAND. Many of the books are enriched with critical, 
bibliographical, and biographical notes by Mr. Marx- 
LAND. The same firm will also sell, in the course of the 
month of June, the Library of another gentleman, to 
whom the readers of “N. & Q.” have been frequently 


| indebted for much curious and valuable information — 


Mr. Grorce Orror. His Library is peculiarly rich in 
early editions of the Scriptures, the writings of the Re- 


| formers, and works of a similar character. 
Lopow1ck Brysxetr (2™ S. xii. 3.) — Some of | 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Sromta vetsa Goeana Dac’ 
Ps ae by Carlo-Botta, 4 vols, 8vo. 
ition 


Srati Unrer 


In good con 


INDErENDENTA DROLI 
Milano, 1819. 


rticulars and lowest price, carri 
sent to Ma. i= a of * NOTES 3 & i 
33, Wellington Street, 8 trand, W 
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Notices ta Correspanvents. 
Among many other Papers of interest which are in type, and will ap- 
pee ee et ee ‘De A General I Literary Index; Inedited 


A Moral Satire by Daniel De 
% Epitaphs Abroad; Notes from ‘the Issue 


Letter of of Randle Cotgrave; 
Rolls; The Search for the pis in 1865; Napoleon I. as Author and 
ible; and many curious 


Shakspeare articles and Folk Lore Illustrations. a 7 
The correct quotation from Rowe's Fair Penitent is — 
** Is this that gallant gay Lothario?” 


K. (Conservative fa Paitheps ubably refe ring to the case of Courvoisier, 
s was counsel. 


Toacarioat Sonones...% Revmonxo and C. F. §. Wannew are 
y 7. but the query referred to a torchlight funeral in Westminster 


> 
(Cowbridge) is too political. 

Ac E.G (co he Hoax is unsuited for our columns. Thanks for it. 

A.C. Where did the seal come from? The arms are” Three bendlets 
sinister surmounted by a bend,”’ not any known English coat. pur- 
ports to be the seal of Bruer; but the general coat for Brewer is “ gules, 
two lets wavy, or. 

G. C. (London). Thomas Maynard was the last person executed 

as” for which took place at the Old Bailey on Dec. Bi, 1829. 

(Ba swater). "Nor a list of works on the Grecian Oracles con- 
al i article “ Oracle” in Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica, Judex of 
Subiects, Reea’s Cyclopetia, and the Penny . and the works 
cited in the latter. See also“ N. & Q.” 3rd 8. ti. 419 

L. (Macclesfield). 


. 


H. The ~t. on the Legh family of Lyme is 
printed in Ormerod's Cheshire, iii. 367. 


— weekly Nos. of “ "is now 
Booksellers and fae price is. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for ls. 8d. 


“Nores awn Qoenies” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowruty Parts. Subscription for Stamenro Cortes for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly Iwoex) is lis, 4d., which may be paid by Post 0) Order, 

2 at the Strand Post Offce,in favour of Wu.uam G. Surrn, 32, 
Watt seton Sraret, Staaxn, W.C., where also all Communications 
vor ras Eprror should be addressed. 


“ Nores & Quenias” is registered for transmission abroad. 
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